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Saul and David 


LiseL. MUELLER 


1. The Request 
Soothe my madness with dulcet SONS, 
do not harp on the festival 
of your return from the wars, flaunting 
the flowers of women and riding high 
on the crowd that spun you a hero's fortune; 
hold your tongue about ‘Tractable Death, 
how he jumped at the sign of your little finger 
and cheated a mountain of a man; 
do not ratth my throne with tales 
that exile me to an old man’s island 
of loss and vagrancy; sing me 
your innocent years in the hills, where lambs 
were all that leapt to your whistle 
and the village girls blushed and ran 
when you te ised them with threats of kisses, 
where the wind was shy on your shoulders 
and the sun exploding in your head 
made a poem that lasted all morning; 
play me the soft comfort of childhood, 
that patch of green where a king can doze 
in the small shadow of a boy 
and leave his herd of bleating terrors 
in the simple care of sleep and music. 


2. The Reply 


I will sing what you wish a lullaby 


of sheep huddled like sunspots in clover, 
of shepherds plotting the course of clouds 
and listening to the growing grass, 

a nursery-rhyme, false, too pretty 

for anyone but a man whose power 

has turned on him, calling him ugly names: 
I will not jangle you with the truth, 
how I herded dreams of the city 

more faithfully than my harmless lambs, 
cursing Time for a spineless snail; 

pass over the dull, discordant rec ital 

of my traffic with the village girls 

who dealt in a clumsy brand of love; 
spare you the jokes, the tasteless stories 
of real shepherds, idle men 

who hooted the poem out of my head: 
O, I will soothe you with quiet tropes, 
but the song exploding under my tongue 
is loud and wild as the day I came 
dragging my small black shadow 

down from the hills to your door, 

and cast it loose in your far-flung shade. 


The Gull 


GEORGE LOVERIDGE 


HE surgeon, Edgar Marston, 

was a short, sturdy man, too 

stout for forty-four and 
already gray. His hands looked thick 
and clumsy, but they could stitch an 
abdomen as beautifully as the most 
skillful seamstress could stitch a silk 
gown. All week long, they cut, 
sawed, drilled, and sewed. He en- 
joyed and remembered, because it 
gave him an outside view of himself, 
what a friend, a lawyer, had said one 
winter afternoon when they chanced 
to meet in a bank. 

“You know what I remarked to 
Meg at breakfast this morning, 
Edgar?” the lawyer said. “I don’t 
know what brought it to my mind 


cracking my egg, perhaps—but I 
said, ‘Meg, at this hour of the morn- 
ing, Edgar Marston has already bored 
a hole in a man’s head and rummaged 
around in his brains.’ She couldn’t 
finish her breakfast.” 

Dr. Marston was a blunt sort of 


man. He saw neither himself nor 
other men nor the universe in any- 
thing but a cold, white light, so far 
as he was able. Once he had said, 
with only a touch of jest, “I repair 
the mistakes, the accidents, and the 
savagery of man—and God.” He de- 
scribed himself as only a butcher re- 
fined in purpose and technique, and 
he liked to say to colleagues or to lay 
people who took an exalted, roman- 
tic view of the benefits of surgery to 
the human race, “I operate because I 
like to operate. If what I like to do 
benefits humanity, I don’t object. 
But that isn’t why I do it.” He was 


a little disliked, but his skill was such 
that he was always overworked; 
when people were in danger of death, 
they and their referring physicians 
were interested not in his sentiments 
but in his mastery. 

With himself, he was yet franker 
than with others. In his fascination 
with joints, muscles, bones, organs, 
and nerves, in his delight in probing 
the secret recesses of the anguished 
body, he knew himself akin to the 
executioner and the tormentor. If he 
had been born in other circum- 
stances, if the pressures of society 
had been of a different sort, if the 
play of destiny had given him an- 
other halfturn before it marched 
him off blindfolded to his fate, his 
genius might have expressed itself in 
devising agonies instead of easing 
them. 

Dr. Marston found nothing in his 
practice to sustain a belief in God or 
immortality, so he did not believe in 
God or immortality. Beyond death, 
in his opinion, lay nothingness—all 
man deserved, more than he de- 
served. But Edgar Marston did not 
scoff at those clutching more com- 
forting beliefs, for even in himself 
there were sentiments, weaknesses, 
that he could not eradicate and that 
he conceded “tainted” him. Every 
now and then, while he was untan- 
gling intestines or pursuing a cancer 
to its farthest crevice, he found him- 
self, for a deep instant, glimpsing the 
mutilated and corpselike figure on 
the table not as a puzzle to be solved 
or an infinitely complicated machine 
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to be put in running order again, but 
as a creature with certain feelings, 
aspirations, frustrations, debts, fears, 
worries, family problems, aesthetic 
sensibilities, tendencies towards 
cruelty and gentleness, strengths and 
weaknesses of flesh and intellect, all 
mingled together by a hand un- 
known and unknowable, and set 
down in a limitless and hostile uni- 
verse to make out as best it could. 

This distracted him, for the in- 
stant, and was dangerous to his atti- 
tude and so to his work. Later, he 
would think of all the bones and 
joints he had set to rights, the flesh 
he had delicately and ingeniously 
carved, the stitches-in-time he had 
taken. And for what? Work as he 
would, sometimes twenty hours on 
end, he could do very little against 
the guns, knives, fists, feet, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, sports, stairs, fires, 
explosives of the world, against the 
murderous will and the carelessness 
of man, against the vast, underlying 
mechanism of life and death. The 
futility of his endeavor, and of the 
whole magnificent (in a sense) med- 
ical apparatus of which he was a part, 
cast him down so hard as to shake 
not only his emotions but the intel- 
lect with which he tried to harness 
them. 

A time came when, ridden merci- 
lessly by work, he perceived in him- 
self symptoms that, in another man, 
would have betokened to him a phys- 
ical and perhaps mental disaster. 
Though he was reserved beyond 
most, Dr. Marston confessed a cer- 
tain uneasiness to his friend the law- 
yer. The lawyer owned a summer 
place near the ocean. He was not 
going to use it that season, for he and 
his wife intended taking a trip to 
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Europe. He offered it to Edgar Mar- 
ston, who decided to occupy it for 
a week or two, perhaps a month. 

He drove down with his wife, 
Gladys, on a Saturday afternoon in 
June. Their car was loaded with 
food, bedding, and other necessities. 
The three children had already gone 
off to summer camp, and Dr. Mar- 
ston had arranged his practice as best 
he could, letting only his secretary 
and a physician friend know where 
he was going; so he felt assured of a 
measure of peace and quiet. 

The summer home, which had 
been in the lawyer’s family a long 
time, was about a hundred miles 
from the city. The lawyer had had 
the shutters taken off and the elec- 
tricity and water turned on; Dr. 
Marston and his wife had but to go 
in and make themselves comfortable. 
It was a two-story house with gables 
and porches, and with no inner walls. 
The furniture was old but solid. 
Nothing matched. The only new 
things were the electric stove, the re- 
frigerator, and the bathroom fix- 
tures. There was no telephone. 

“Say,” Edgar Marston said to his 
wife, after they had taken their sup- 
plies inside, “this is all right.” 

“T think it’s lovely. You feel as 
though you’d got back into the nine- 
teenth century.” 

There were other houses not far 
distant, but oaks and bristling pines 
kept them out of sight. From the side 
porch, the Marstons could see an 
irregular patch of salt water. They 
sat on the porch all evening, watch- 
ing the full moon come up behind 
the pines. 

“Tt’s like something you see in a 
Japanese print,” Gladys Marston 
said. Her husband agreed. He was 
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sitting in a rocking chair with his 
feet on the railing, and smoking a 
cigar, and trying to forget what he 
had left behind in the city. That 
night he had his first good sleep for 
weeks. 

He awoke, however, about five 
o’clock, as his habit was. Unable to 
go back to sleep, he got up after a 
few minutes, quietly, so as not to 
disturb his wife. He washed his face 
downstairs, but did not shave. When 
he had put on bathing trunks, san- 
dals, and a loose shirt, he went out- 
side and looked about. Though there 
was a mist, it probably was going to 
be a fine, hot Sunday. He noticed 
the moisture dripping from the roof, 
and the innumerable dewy spider 
webs stretched out on the ground 
among the trees and on the bushes, 
like lace handkerchiefs spread to dry. 
In the distance, crows were cawing a 
rough, jarring call, and yet not un- 
pleasant, Edgar Marston thought. 
On a pine tree close at hand, an alert, 
silent bird walked headfirst down 
the trunk, sticking its bill into crev- 
ices of the bark. The physician 
watched it until it flew off. 

Then he ambled down the dirt 
road towards the water. He passed a 
house from which the grayed shut- 
ters had not yet been removed, and 
another where the occupants seemed 
asleep. A car stood in the yard. Some 
small birds, chickadees perhaps, were 
splashing in a concrete bath that re- 
sembled a toadstool. A spaniel 
crawled from under the car and 
sniffed at Edgar Marston. He patted 
it. 

Half a mile beyond, he came out 
on the shore of a little bay. The 
water stood calm and clear, the white 
sand was smooth, and the mist was 
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thinning so that low houses on the 
opposite shore could be glimpsed. 
A few tiny boats, like feathers fallen 
from flying birds, floated motionless 
near the houses. It was enough to 
make one believe in a God, Edgar 
Marston thought, and perhaps he 
would have believed if he had not 
known so much about disease and 
deformities, which seemed to him 
quite as indicative of a Devil. He 
preferred to accept neither. 

Prints of birds’ feet patterned the 
beach. Scallop shells, marvelously de- 
signed and colored, lay strewn about. 
With shells, Edgar Marston remem- 
bered, Indians had sometimes skinned 
prisoners alive. He picked up a pale 
yellow shell and examined it, feeling 
the mystery of its origin, the wonder 
of its presence. He tossed it into the 
water. In a moment, the surface was 
smooth again. A crab moved almost 
invisibly over the sandy bottom. 
Some distance to his right, up the 
shore towards the inlet from the sea, 
Edgar Marston saw a gull standing. 

“Looking for breakfast,” he 
thought. “We all eat one another.” 

He tried to have no thoughts, but 
to let the morning flow through 
him, unopposed and unannotated. 
He drew in the salt air and placidly 
expelled it. The calmness of the 
water entered into him. The vanish- 
ing mist took with it the vapors of 
his mind. In the east, the sky grew 
rosy. A forgotten rhythm began to 
establish itself once more throughout 
his being. 

When he looked to his right, he 
saw the gull still standing on the 
shore. How free its life was! No re- 
sponsibility. The power to leave earth 
entirely and soar in magisterial ease 
upon the winds. He began to stroll 
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towards it. When he was a little 
closer, he observed that it was not 
the common herring-gull, as he had 
assumed, but a different sort of bird. 
Its head was a dark blue-gray, cut 
off squarely where the white neck 
began. The body was white and the 
wings were gray. 

At first it did not move, but when 
it did its gait struck him as awkward, 
more awkward even than the ordi- 
nary gait of a gull. He saw then that 
it was injured. Its left wing hung 
down, as though broken in the 
middle. The bird, finding Edgar 
Marston so close, lumbered down the 
gentle slope to the water and tried 
to climb into the air. It could not. 
It turned and scrambled along the 
beach. 

The creature seemed to leave no 
mark on the sand as it passed. Again 
it tried, with a cruel effort, stum- 
bling, beating its one wing, to attain 
the sanctuary of the air and failed. 

“Wonder what happened to it?” 
the surgeon thought. “Fly against a 
lighthouse? Wind blow it into some 
wires? Somebody hit it with a stone? 
A stick? Or a dog or cat got hold of 
it? Maybe I could do something.” 

He began clucking to the bird, 
trying to reassure it. But it fled. It 
hid behind a clump of beach roses, 
then staggered off again when he 
approached. 

Edgar Marston felt a resentment 
against the gull; its condition marred 
the morning, both outside himself 
and inside. ““Damn bird,” he mut- 
tered. It was as stupid as certain of 
his patients; it didn’t have sense 
enough to know when somebody 
could help it and wanted to. 

He determined to catch it. He 
began to run. The bird, silent, terri- 
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fied, struggled a third time towards 
the water, its good wing wildly im- 
ploring the betraying air. It could 
only flounder on the sand. At the 
last moment, the gull dragged itself 
into the water. Like a disabled ship, 
it floated away in a wedge of ripples, 
its webbed feet stroking, its head 
turned a few degrees to watch its 
pursuer, its broken wing trailing. 

A strange anguish, mingled with 
vexation, possessed Edgar Marston. 
The bird would die that way. It 
couldn’t catch food. It couldn’t pro- 
tect itself, either by fighting or 
flight. Ten to one, he could repair 
the wing and make it useful again. 
Compared with many of the feats he 
had performed, this was simple, a 
mere veterinarian’s chore. He was 
vexed that the gull did not under- 
stand this, did not trust him. Of a 
sudden, he stooped, took up a 
smooth, white stone, and flung it. 
It splashed ahead of the gull, which 
changed course, then resumed its 
progress along the shore. 

Marston shook off his sandals and 
strode into the water. The bird kept 
a little out of reach, as though to 
tantalize him. He found himself up 
to his knees, then his belly, then his 
armpits. He began to swim, but still 
the bird, glancing back, heading now 
for the opening to the sea, stayed a 
few yards ahead. It uttered a faint 
call. 

The tide was at the turn. The sun 
rose and flashed on the sea, glittering 
from innumerable wavelets, each like 
a facet of an enormous crystal that 
moved with obedient motion to some 
impulse from the rhythmic core of 
things. At moments, the bird itself 
took fire, and again it vanished in 
the hypnotic sparkle. It glided out 


onto the open sea, and the man 
floundered in pursuit. He swam with 
a grim though long-unpracticed 
stroke. He had no thought of shore 
or direction, but only of his stub- 
born will to seize the bird. 

He had labored for some time 
through the unwearied, unresting 
waves before he became aware that 
it was not the gull he was pursuing. 
It was something within himself, 
something he could feel but could 
not name. He began to perceive in 
the wounded bird, as in birds of im- 
memorial legend—swans that are 
princesses enchanted, or that float on 
the black and silent waters of the 
northern Hell—a mystic signifi- 
cance. Why would it not let him 
draw near, since its life depended on 
his power over the mysteries of flesh, 
and his salvation depended on exer- 
cising that power? It was luring him. 
It was executing some cryptic judg- 
ment, in which its own doom was 
involved. He foresaw the wretched 
bird starving to death on a distant 
shore, enduring its agony with un- 
comprehending patience, collapsing 
finally, its life ending. He saw the 
body disintegrating, the feathers 
blown about by the very winds they 
had once mastered, the bones 
mouthed by the fickle waves. 

Strains and worries of the recent 
months wove themselves into his 
fantasies. He struggled on, panting, 
growing weaker. For a minute at a 
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time he could not see the gull, but 
only the crash and flame of light on 
water. He shook the sea out of his 
eyes, gasped, and stared about him. 
Neither shore nor cloud appeared. 
His arms ached more and more terri- 
bly, his lungs sucked every scrap of 
air with pain, and his eyes, dazzled 
by sea and sky, could no longer dis- 
tinguish the swimming bird among 
the waves. He cried out to it in 
despair. Then he gave a weak kick, 
and lay with his face in the water. 
What could it matter in the vast 
horror of life? Water swamped his 
ears and slid up and down his back. 
He wanted to let go, let go of every- 
thing, be finished with everything. 

But life would not let him. Its will 
was stronger than his. It flopped him 
onto his back with a convulsive 
twist. His heart thumping in his ears, 
his chest clenching and unclenching, 
his eyes closed against the sun, he 
rocked and floated half under the 
waves. Exhaustion deeper than the 
physical afflicted him, and the phys- 
ical itself appeared in deeper aspect. 
As the gull floated farther and far- 
ther away into nothingness, his soul 
yearned after it, divining in the 
withdrawal of the stricken creature 
from his hand a withdrawal of that 
without which he was as nothing. 
He, lay wounded unto death. 
Like a husk, like a pod emptied of its 
seeds, he answered the motion of the 
sea. 


too, 


Star of '60 


EMILIE GLEN 


Star beyond my winter hill, 

Blue beyond sapphires, 

White beyond diamonds, 

Blue-white Rigel in Orion, ‘ 
Your light set out six hundred years ago 

To shine on me down here in ’60 

Blue-white down a sky of plainsong, 

Through the diamond-point pen of Petrarch, 
Villagers in the after-dust of the Black Death 
Dancing red shoes across the countryside, 

Voices of Huss and Zwingli, 

Into the Florentine light of Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
Ghiberti’s bronze doors, 

The muscled Rome of Michelangelo, 

Star of Reformation— 


Rigel floats its light down histories to me, 

Through the sailing of the Nina, the Pinta, the Santa Maria, 
Floats toward a globe 

In the hues of Raphael, Da Vinci, Titian, 

Botticelli’s brush in the black fire of Savonarola, 
Strokes the dark sky waters toward beach-ball earth, 
The spin of Don Quixote’s windmill, 

The red wig of Elizabeth setting England on fire, 
The blue-white tones of Palestrina, 

Globe in the glory burst of The Sun King, 

Mirror flash of Versailles, 

Wit Flash of Moliére, 


Shine of Racine 


Light of Rigel feather floating 

Down the night of universe to earth’s blue atmosphere, 
Point lights space through Taglione on her toes, 

Swan floats Giselle, the lake of the swan, 

Bach universe, the sun of Mozart, 

Voltaire sparkling the crown of Frederick the Great, 


Watteau painting minuet, 

The people singing the Marseillaise, 

Banner of this hill on its way to Star Spangled, 
Napoleon tries to impale the globe, 

Beethoven thunders, 

People Strauss waltz 

As the swan light floats on its way to here, 
Victoria flashes her needle, 

The flying shuttle whizzes faster than fingers, 
Lincoln knocks at the door of Henry Ward Beecher, 
Wagner star points Parsifal, 

Goethe sounds the Faustian man, 

The Brontés walk their Moor. 


Swan Rigel floats blue-white through the dark heavens, 
Drawn to the glitter sea down here 

Cresting to Chopin, Schumann, Brahms, 

Light tossing Byron, Keats, Shelley, 

Plein air of Corot, 

Debussy in confetti tones to the winds, 

Monet a fountain of rainbow light to the sun, 
Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, 

Pilgrim light on its journey to me 

Wanders Proust’s Remembrance of Things Past, 
Picks its way through Schénberg’s atonalls, 

Picasso’s pieces, 

Holds Pilgrim staff through the splitting of the atom, 
Freud’s shots into orbit, 

Must go the long road of refugees, 

Pilgrim to Joyce, to Wolfe with her walking stick, 
O’Keefe’s corolla, Brancusi’s Bird in Space, 

Pilgrim of light, blue-white Pilgrim, 

Six hundred years you wander the skies 

To shine on me down here on a hill once high as Ararat, 
Hill of ’60. 


A Beautiful Bird Revealing the Unknown 


to a Pair of Lovers 


KENNETH A. LOHF 


For Joan Miro 


Appearing in a noonday dream, ‘ 
it lights upon 

the branching arms of two unknowns, 

grown fast as tangled roots in a window 
of August glass. 


Its feathers, red and midnight blue, 
now brush across 
a deeply voiceless lake in whispering 
strokes. Lines are awhirl in the lantern’s 
burning eye. 


“We are falling into the heart 
of flight, we are 

reaching from this pasted day 

to night, and there we shall know 
the sleep that takes, 


in theft, the feathers from our flight.” 
A wind has diced 

the sun with sullen teeth, and soon 

all arms release their threads of black 
with melting rust. 


“This bird that once was powdered light 
we cannot lose. 

O stay and be our net and, lovely, 

be our death.” Time is vapor 
to empty touch, 

for when it plucks with painted claws 

its wing is dust. 


The Flight of Theodore Dreiser 


KENNETH 


HEODORE DREISER has 

become so neatly pigeon- 

holed for the present-day 
reader that he is either dismissed as 
not worth talking about or reading 
seriously, or eulogized in the un- 
critical way of writers of the thirties. 
Either he is viewed as some kind of 
genuine though barbaric accident of 
literature or a kind of twentieth- 
century liberator, rough-hewn, with 
only the faults of life itself. Nearly 
everybody agrees that Dreiser be- 
longs, but few are willing to take a 
new look at him, to see him from a 
fresh point of view. For both groups 
he has been measured, cataloged, 
tagged, and filed away. Asa result he 
is stagnant as a subject and holds 
little but historical interest for the 
modern reader. 

Although Theodore Dreiser was 
born in 1871, the same year as Ste- 
phen Crane, and died in 1945 at the 
end of World: War II, criticism has 
not been overly aware that he “lived” 
only a short time. By this I mean that 
critics have generally viewed 
Dreiser’s life as a single, complete 
historic occurrence, whereas had they 
viewed it as fragmented they would 
have been nearer the truth that is 
Theodore Dreiser. For Dreiser is bet- 
ter understood when seen like Haw- 
thorne’s Wakefield, as someone who 
left his natural orbit in life for a 
period, only to return in his declin- 
ing years—someone with a hiatus in 
his life. Thus, in years his life was 
long; in essence, he “lived” but a 
short time. Perhaps he could be 
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viewed as someone who lived two 
lives or as someone who lived one 
very irregular life, but best of all he 
should be seen as someone who in the 
midst of life took flight from it and 
only with difficulty found his way 
back. To understand Dreiser fully, 
we must see this hiatus in his life, 
how it began, what it was, how it 
ended; to appreciate his work more 
fully we must know what part this 
tangential coursing had in shaping it. 

The Dreiser of the flight is the 
Dreiser we all know, the writer of 
the novels; the Dreiser of before and 
after the novels, the real Dreiser, we 
do not know, primarily because we 
have not looked for him seriously. 
We see him only obliquely, during 
his years as a novelist, through his 
faults. We see him directly in his old 
age and are puzzled or insulted by 
the spectacle. His autobiographies 
show us the youth, confused, amor- 
phous, ambiguous. Is he the stereo- 
type that admirers and detractors 
alike have made him? Dreiser the 
naturalist must be tempered by 
Dreiser the sentimentalist. He has 
been called a Nietzschean, but it was 
a painful role for him. And the deter- 
minist, brooding over his “chem- 
isms,” gives away ultimately to the 
socialist and mystic. Most of the ex- 
planation for this plurality of out- 
look can be found in Dreiser’s early 
years, some in the confluence of 
Dreiser with the post-Darwinian era, 
the remainder in the mystery of cre- 
ative talent. 

From Dreiser’s earliest years, the 
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polarity of his parents is obvious. His 
mother, Sarah Dreiser, was sensual, 
superstitious, heedless, ever-hopeful; 
his father was conventional, fanat- 
ically religious, pessimistic. Sarah 
Dreiser made the extreme poverty in 
Dreiser’s early life bearable; her de- 
lusions sheltered him from the world. 
John Paul Dreiser, plagued with mis- 
fortune, represented the cruelty of 
the world to his son, its relentlessness. 
The one sought comfort in vain but 
pleasant dreams; the other in fanatic 
adherence to German Catholicism. 
In his many descriptions of them, 
Dreiser always illustrates this pol- 
arity. His mother had “little moral 
or social sophistication”; his father 
was a man of “iron conventionalism 
and moral intolerance.” His mother 
was a “dreamer” and “mental web- 
spinner,” a “happy, hopeful, animal 
mother”’; his father was “intensely, 
darkly Catholic,” of a “medieval 
nature,’ a “tenth rate Saint Simon 
or Francis of Assisi,”’ a “poor, totter- 
ing, broken soul.” 

The world views Dreiser got from 
his parents served not only as com- 
ponent parts of his character but as 
antipodal influences in his literary 
work. His work and his life are a 
movement from what is essentially 
his father’s outlook to that of his 
mother. Living in the relentless world 
created by the post-Darwinians, a 
world that resembled so much the 
awful vision of imminent doom that 
his father had, Dreiser struggled first 
to conquer it on its own terms, then 
to achieve the world of pity and sen- 

1Theodore Dreiser, Dawn (New York, 

*ibid., p. 157 

8Dreiser, A Hoosier Holiday 
p. 286. 

(New York, 1933} 
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timentality and mysticism that his 
mother represented. It was not a 
journey without difficulty, and 
when he completed it, his life as a 
creative artist was over, for it was 
the tension created by these antip- 
odal views of life that gave him 
creative sustenance. This conflict 
gave his novels their force. Dreiser’s 
inner struggle explains much of the 
confusion in his work, his alternating 
sympathy for the rich and poor, for 
example, his anti-religious feeling, 
and his mysticism. 

Many of Dreiser’s minor themes 
are also derived from this inner con- 
flict. There is the theme of sex. “Yet 
monogamy 1s good— nothing better 
for its purpose. Two souls are entitled 
to cling together in affectional em- 
brace forever and ever, if they can.” 
The conditional clause is indicative 
of his other attitude, scornful of im- 
posed duty, glorying in unbridled 
sex, free of any responsibility. ““Does 
the exceptionally beautiful and dy- 
namic woman confine herself to one 
man? Has she ever? Does the average 
strong man confine himself to one 
woman? Has he ever? Has not fear 
frightened the weak into a kind of 
rat-like dodging or a sniveling, quar- 
reling, complaining compliance?” 
The city affords another example. 
The city is a place to succeed mod- 
estly, to get work, support a family, 
grind out a levine Car- 
rie’s sister in Chicago. But the city 
is also a place to get fantastically rich, 
a place of “French” women and se- 
cret pleasures. Again we have the 
dichotomy, the two views of life 
one pleasant but unrealistic, the other 


7A Hoosser Holiday, p. 367 

“Dreiser, Hey Rub-a-Dub-Dub (New York, 1920), 
p. 214. It has been suggested that Dreiser suffered from 
Satyriasis. 
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realistic but unpleasant. 

The Dreiser we all know emerged, 
took flight, at the age of nineteen, 
when his mother died. ““As I came to 
learn,” wrote Dreiser’s second wife 
in her memoir, “Dreiser had a fear 
of losing anything he loved very 
much. And certainly this applied to 
his mother when he was a boy. In 
fact, that is probably where the fear 
was born.’”” Long after she was dead, 
he would awaken from a dream of 
her with tears in his eyes. Her death 
was a great shock to him. Gone were 
the dreams, gone the pleasant illu- 
sions of life. To be sure, he had al- 
ready experienced the pinch of life, 
but there had always been a refuge. 
Now he was, as he put it, 
que on a lone sea.” 


“a lone bar- 
It would be 
many years before he put into port 
and recaptured the world of fantasy 


that he had known with her. 
Dreiser the naturalistic writer has 
been made much of. For ten years 
after his mother’s death he experi- 
enced life in the raw, from Chicago 
to St. Louis, Pittsburgh to New York, 
in a variety of jobs. He saw the 
“Hogarthian shamelessness and _ re- 
conciliation to filth” of the slums, 
and their inhabitants: “sows and 
termagants, wretched, filthy, greasy 
the men low-browed, ill-clad, 
rum-soaked, body-racked! Mere bags 
of bones, many of them blue-nosed, 
scarlet-splotched, diseased.”"’ He saw 
also the better neighborhoods and 
healthier people. Much of what he 
saw he put into his books. Sister 
Carrie, his first book, is full of re- 
alistic scenes of life, for example, 
seeking a job in Chicago, Hurst- 
*Helen Dreiser, 
1951), p. 48 
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wood’s decline through the cheap 
hotels to the Bowery. There is also 
much that he never saw; for all his 
naturalism, for all his seeing with his 
father’s eyes, there is a strain of senti- 
ment that is unrealistic. What else is 
his furtive envy of the rich and their 
fine homes, the delight and pleasure 
and succor he received from them 
when life became too much for him? 
Dreiser’s whole attitude towards the 
rich is ambivalent. His descriptions 
serve more to explain Dreiser than 
the rich. The real value of such de- 
scriptions lies in the fact that 
Drieser’s feelings about the rich were 
like those of the masses. He uncon- 
sciously mirrored mass opinions and 
attitudes. Herein lies much of the 
fallacy of Dreiser’s naturalism: it was 
not conscious; by sheer blundering 
and proliferation of words, by blind 
instinct, he was able frequently to 
write the truth. Thus he is often 
more interesting to us for his senti- 
ment rather than his realism. 
Dreiser’s sympathy for the lower 
classes is also illustrative. It was fre- 
quently excessive or mawkish, too 
much so to be naturalistic. “I have 
sobbed dry sobs looking into what I 
deemed to be broken faces and the 
eyes of human failures,” says he in 
A Book About Myself. “A shabby 
tumbledown district or doorway, a 
drunken woman being arraigned be- 
fore a magistrate, a child dying in a 
hospital, a man or woman injured in 
an accident—the times unbidden 
tears have leaped to my eyes and my 
throat has become parched and pain- 
ful over scenes of the streets, the 
hospitals, the jails!”’* His sympathy 
is personal, melodramatic, more like 
self-pity and self-indulgence than 
2bid., p. 107 
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compassion and understanding. It 
leads him to wells of sticky rhetoric 
rather than dispassionate depiction. 
Although he reveled in Balzac’s de- 
scriptive powers, he could not man- 
age the same: he lacked the proper 
sense of irony, of humor, of closeness 
yet distance. He let his personal feel- 
ings interfere with accurate por- 
trayal. The Jewish ghetto in Chicago, 
for instance, was “so dirty, so poor, 
so stuffy, so starving . . . crowded 
with long-bearded Jews and their fat 
wives, so greasy, smelly and generally 
offensive that they sickened me: rag- 
pickers, chicken dealers and feather 
sorters all.””"* 

When he finally came to write 
Sister Carrie in 1899, he wrote his 
double outlook into his main charac- 
ters, Carrie and Hurstwood. His per- 
sonal difficulty with the book was 
that he created two characters with 
whom he sympathized deeply, yet 
neither of whom had a satisfactory 
solution to life, just as Dreiser’s 
mother and father had no wholly 
satisfactory solution. Hurstwood 
ends his life by turning on gas jets 
and muttering “What’s the use?” 
Carrie, successful as an actress but 
empty as a person, has neither gained 
nor learned anything of value. “Oh, 
Carrie, Carrie!” cries the author, 

. in your rocking-chair, by your 
window dreaming, shall you long, 
alone. In your rocking-chair by your 
window, shall you dream such happi- 
ness as you may never feel.” And for 
Jennie Gerhardt, his next heroine, a 
similar ending: “Days and days in 
endless reiteration, and then—?” 
Jennie was unrealistic; she permitted 
herself the luxury of a dream and 


was left destitute. The dream, of 
1 bid., p. 219. 
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course, was an immoral one. Lester, 
her rich lover, cannot help her; he 
himself dies lonely. Forces beyond 
them direct their lives, tear them 
apart. 

Dreiser saw the world to be cruel 
and hard. Even though Jennie was his 
favorite heroine, the world was still 
cruel and hard to her. He wanted to 
accept the world as such for he be- 
lieved in its inevitability; he had read 
Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Spen- 
cer, and they told him why it was so. 
He was contending with it on its 
own terms. Yet Dreiser could never 
wholly suppress a basic sympathy 
with the weak, a feeling that there 
but for the grace of God goes he. He 
is often loud, boisterous in his suc- 
cesses. But he is not loud enough to 
drown out the little inner voice, 
which says that he, too, is a dreamer, 
the voice of his past, the voice of his 
mother. The loneliness and coldness 
of the evolutionary world hurt him; 
he was ultra-sensitive to its reality. 
He reacted by being tough. Dreiser’s 
biographer, Robert Elias, has this to 
say about Sister Carrie: 


Part of Dreiser’s difficulty in writing of 
Carrie had risen out of the nature of the tale. 
On one occasion tentatively entitled The 
Flesh and the Spirit, it was basically the 
story of Drieser’s own divided heart. On the 
one hand, he regarded all struggle as funda- 
mentally futile; on the other, he could not 
reconcile himself to the prospect of failure. 
Carrie represents the boyhood of Dreiser, 
who has illusions about the outside world, 
follows dreams, and never realizes them. 
Hurstwood, unable to extricate himself from 
disasters, is the realization of the boyhood 
Dreiser’s fears, Carrie is what Dreiser had 
been and saw as sentimentally blind; Hurst- 
wood is what he hoped he might never be. 
While Carrie’s career argues the impossibility 
of realizing one’s dreams, Hurstwood’s illus- 
trates the horror of a life in which all dreams 
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have been abandoned." 


It is easy to see that Carrie and 
Hurstwood have their counterparts 
in Dreiser’s mother and father, and 
that they are a representation of his 
conflict. Jennie, too, illustrates the 
same conflict. The prospects of both 
heroines are dismal. Shortly after 
Jennie Gerhardt, however, Dreiser 
came up with what he thought was 
an answer. 

With the character of Cowper- 
wood, in The Financier and The Ti- 
tan Dreiser struck out into new ter- 
ritory. He had met H. L. Mencken, 
read his books on Nietzsche with 
profound interest, become more sure 
of his powers. He had reached the 
depth of near suicide and returned 
to the height of financial plenty as 
editor of a chain of magazines. He 
has almost convinced himself that he 
was one of the strong. He had come 
to see the logic of the big eating the 
small. 

That he should have chosen a fin- 
ancier to solve the dilemma of Sister 
Carrie and Jennie Gerhardt was 
natural. As a youth he had admired 
above all birds the hawk. “I like big 
raw, crude, hungry men who are 
eager for gain—for self-glorifica- 
tion,” said Dreiser in A Traveler at 
Forty. Speaking of himself as a young 
man, he says, ““Those who interested 
me most were bankers, millionaires, 
artists, executives, leaders, the real 
rulers of the world.””® All his life he 
had stood in awe and fear, hatred and 
secret admiration of these great fig- 
ures. The financial type he found 
“the coldest, the most selfish, and the 


MRobert H. Elias, Theodore Dreiser: Apostle of Nature 
(New York, 1949), | 109. 
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most useful of all phenomena.”’’ He 
envied them because they lived be- 
yond laws, beyond good and evil; 
they enjoyed true power and true 
freedom. 

Dreiser himself was not averse to 
thinking of himself as something of 
a giant. Speaking to a friend one day, 
he said, “Every age has its great men; 
I am the one of this age.””* He named 
a cocktail after himself: “You take 
a glass of beer and put a live goldfish 
in it—instead of a cherry or olive or 
such things that occur to a common- 
place mind. You gulp. The sensation 
of enclosing a live organism is de- 
lightfully revolting. I think it’s im- 
moral. I have named it the Dreiser 
cocktail.’"” He also delighted in let- 
ters to him which began “Theodore, 
Beloved Mastodon,” “Dear Megathe- 
rium,” “Beloved Brontosaurus,” or 
“Dear Titanosaurus.””’ To be sure, 
there is an element of humor in some 
of these illustrations, but it is a 
humor that is indicative of the man. 

Cowperwood, brilliant and un- 
scrupulous, is truly a giant; and he 
rises to dazzling heights. His philos- 
ophy is “I satisfy myself.” His story 
is written in three books, the first 
two published in 1912 and 1914, the 
last in 1947. Although the final vol- 
ume is a repudiation of the “giant” 
theory and determinism, Cowper- 
wood can be seen as doomed to fail- 
ure in the earlier two. At the end of 
the first volume, three witches cry 
out, “Sorrow, sorrow, sorrow.” Vol- 
ume two ends with Cowperwood’s 
defeat in Chicago. “Even giants are 
but pigmies, and . . . an ultimate 
balance must be struck.” There is no 
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answer but “Nirvana! Nirvana!” an 
answer that indicates the direction in 
which Dreiser is going. If Dreiser at 
one time felt that life was “open, 
free, a thrashing glorious scene” and 
God a “vast somewhat which offers 
a splendid universe-eating career to 
the giant,””’ Cowperwood would 
seem to indicate that he did not go 
on believing in such a philosophy. 
Dreiser is forever returning to a 
basically irrational outlook. He can- 
not, though he tries, oppose a harsh 
outlook to a harsh world, as his father 
did; for there is finally only senti- 
ment or mysticism, or there is noth- 
ing. We must see behind the facade 
of himself that he is always putting 
up. 
For Frank Algernon Cowperwood, 
who stalked through life a colossus, 
there is only failure and loneliness. 
His estate is dissipated, his art col- 
lection auctioned, his plans forgot- 
ten. The young Berenice, his spiritual 
heir, realizes after his death that all 
he had thought important and 
struggled for—wealth, power, lux- 
ury, influence, social position—all 
were nothing when one was dead. 
For one was, after all, not above that. 
The Cowperwood saga, then, left 
Dreiser still in doubt, still without 
a satisfactory outlook on or explana- 
tion of life. Constant testing of him- 
self to see whether he was one of the 
strong, whether he was immune to 
the laws that governed most people, 
brought no satisfaction to him. Life 
may have been a thrashing, glorious 
scene, but he took no delight in it. 
He was still a wanderer, away from 
home. 


If we may call Cowperwood a hero 
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of strength, Clyde Griffiths may be 
called a hero of weakness. Both are 
different sides of the same coin, one 
a Nietzschean superman, the other 
perhaps an extension of Dreiser’s 
reading of Schopenhauer. Cowper- 
wood manipulates life and fails any- 
way. Clyde fails almost from the 
start. In 1918 Dreiser published a 
play, The Hand of the Potter. The 
protagonist is one Isadore Berchan- 
sky, a poor Jew who is a sex deviant. 
In the play, Dreiser confuses art with 
a pathological case history. But his 
orientation to turn-of-the-century 
chemical mechanism is apparent. 
When Isadore commits suicide, he 
can only write in a note, “I didn’t 
make myself, did I?” He is a mass of 
“chemisms” that determine what he 
will be, what he will do. Dreiser be- 
came very involved with chemical 
mechanism. Of his brother Paul, for 
example, he says, “For here was one 
of those great Falstaffian souls who, 
for lack of a little iron or sodium or 
carbon dioxide in his chemical com- 
post, was not able to bestride the 
world like a colossus . . .””’* When he 
began An American Tragedy, chem- 
isms, as far as he was concerned, ex- 
plained all. Mechanism was an ideal 
philosophy for him; it held the kinds 
of answers for which he had been 
searching. If life could not be helped, 
one need not be personally involved. 
The hard, bitter world could be ac- 
cepted. 

Clyde Griffiths was not a “bad” 
boy. Like everyone else he had 
entered the battle freely and will- 
ingly. His chemic compulsions drove 
him on. But he was no match for the 
sexual and social urges that enmeshed 
him with a poor working girl (made 

=Dawn, p. 12. 
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pregnant by him) just at the mo- 
ment of his success with a girl of 
wealth, beauty, and position. He was 
not a titan, who could step on or over 
such a difficulty. His feeble solution 
was a murder which, at the last mo- 
ment, he lost heart in and bungled. 

In this book, however, Dreiser is 
writing about something in addition 
to life in the evolutionary, determin- 
istic, mechanistic, or Nietzschean 
sense. There is the feeling here that 
one noticed strongly in Sister Carrie 
and Jennie Gerhardt, one of senti- 
ment, one of deep personal involve- 
ment. Although, as Mencken com- 
mented, Dreiser “‘was still content to 
think of the agonies of mankind as 
essentially irremediable, and to lay 
them not to the sins of economic 


royalists, but to the blind blundering 
of the God responsible for complexes, 
hormones, and vain 


suppressions, 
dreams,’”** the mere human tragedy 
comes through as something impor- 
tant and pathetic. If the measure of 
Dreiser’s despair was that he could 
only explain the grossness and inhu- 
manity of society on the theory that 
men could not help themselves,” 
then in Clyde’s history and in the 
character of the Reverend Duncan 
McMillan we can see a transition 
from the hopelessness and nihilism of 
the preceding novels to the affirma- 
tion of The Stoic and The Bulwark. 
It is important to mention also that 
a part of Dreiser’s growing disen- 
chantment with the deterministic 
outlook is that it is incompatible with 
the American rags-to-riches myth. 
If Spencer, Haeckel, Loeb and the 
rest are right, then Horatio Alger is 
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a fraud. And Dreiser, in spite of him- 
self, like most Americans, believed 
in this dream.*® Clyde’s failure to 
succeed is not an impersonal tragedy 
to Dreiser. 

With An American Tragedy, 
Dreiser is ready to give in, to be him- 
self. He has viewed life in many 
ways, none of them satisfactory. He 
now turns to politics, polemics, 
causes—and finally to his first and 
only satisfactory view of life, the 
one he knew as a child with his 
mother. On reading The Bulwark, 
James Farrell recorded, “I had been 
aware that Dreiser was not the 
thoroughgoing determinist and nat- 
uralist which many of his critics 
have described him to be.” Cer- 
tainly Lionel Trilling’s remark that 
there was for Dreiser “always the 
vulgarly saving suspicion that maybe, 
when all is said and done, there is 
Something Behind It All’’”’ is not to 
be denied. With the writing of The 
Bulwark in his final years, Dreiser 
becomes what he was all along, not 
the determinist who berated “moral- 
ists for all their shabby, little pinch- 
beck repressions”** but a thorough- 
going mystic and religionist, not the 
heckler of Torquemada and Billy 
Sunday, yelling “out with the swinish 
mass. Shut up the churches, knock 
down the steeples! Harry them until 
they know the true place of re- 
ligion—a weak man’s shield!”” but 
rather the man who had perhaps pro- 
tested too much, now pondering 
Spencer’s ““Unknowable,” gently an- 


*Kenneth Lynn, The Dream of Success ( Boston, 1955), 
has an excellent discussion of Dreiser and this dream, as 
well as of his devotion to spiritualists, mediums, Ouija 
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swering an earlier question with 
“Rather is it not plain that here at 
least the blind lead the blind, or the 
dreamers the dreamers, and we stand 
on the shore of the unknowable, 
looking out with more of a desire for 
change, a greater heart-hunger for 
difference, than for what is now 
meant by knowledge?””—with 
faith, faith! 

Years before, after writing Sister 
Carrie, he was deep in despair and 
deep in thought over the harshness of 
life, while on an island vacationing 
with his friend, Arthur Henry. At 
this time Dreiser could in one breath 
worship the slaughter in the ocean, 
and in another say, “Men rob and 
murder and deceive, and yet the sum 
total of their conduct, from the be- 
ginning until now, is progress toward 
a loving fellowship. Is there a bog in 
your meadow? Is there a_ barren 
waste? Extend your vision, include a 
wider reach of earth and heaven, and 
your eye will rest upon a scene of 
beauty.”” Arthur Henry’s fictional 
account of the vacation rings true to 
Dreiser’s character. Trilling, in his 
essay “Reality in America,” finds 
Dreiser’s religious affirmation of fen- 
sive because of the “vulgar ease of 
its formulation, as well as... the 
comfortable untroubled way in 
which Dreiser moved from nihilism 
to pietism.””* Perhaps it would have 
been kinder to say, with Waldo 
Frank, that Dreiser was ‘‘a symbol 
of America’s spiritual childhood.” 
When viewed as a reaffirmation (a 
returning home, so to speak), it is 
not perhaps any more offensive than 

"Dawn, pp. 588-9. 

"Arthur Henry, Am Island Cabin (New York, 1902), 
pp. 171-2. 

"Trilling, p. 20 


‘a Frank, Time Exposures (New York, 1926), 
p. 5 
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anything else that Dreiser did. 

In the final volume of “The Tril- 
ogy of Desire,‘ The Stoic, Dreiser has 
Cowperwood leave his money to 
Berenice, a young girl who is the in- 
carnation of his dreams; she alone 
has understood him. After studying 
Yoga in India for four years she re- 
turns and builds a hospital with his 
money, and works in it as a nurse. 
She has found happiness in the wis- 
dom of Guru, the yogi: “Be thankful 
for the opportunity to give to others. 
Be grateful that by helping a poor 
man, you are able to help yourself. 
For is not the universe yourself? If a 
man come to your door, go and meet 
yourself.” This is a far cry from “I 
satisfy myself.” Again the echoes of 
the past, of the “great poet mother” 
who “loved fables and fairies and half 
believed in them, and once saw the 
Virgin Mary standing in her garden 
. . . blue robes, crown, and all, and 
was sure it was she,” the “great- 
hearted mother—a loving, tender, 
charitable person who loved the 
ne’er-do-well a little better than 
those staid favorites of society who 
keep all the laws.””* 

Although Dreiser never made 
peace with the Catholic Church, he 
did embrace the church wholeheart- 
edly. Elias writes that on Good Fri- 
day in 1945, “he was so moved by 
the service he attended that he took 
communion and left deeply shaken 
by the experience.”*° There are many 
similar illustrations. Dreiser, like 
Solon Barnes in The Bulwark, had 
spoken to a snake and felt that it 
understood; he could nearly weep at 
the sight of a flower. Like Barnes, 
Dreiser was moved to complete ac- 


“A Hoosier Holiday, pp. 286-7. 
Elias, p. 298. 
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ceptance of life as a cosmic order 
with divine if unfathomable direc- 
tion. He intended this book to be a 
dedication to his father, the “bigoted 
and ignorant soul”” of his youth. As 
a study of a father who moves from 
austerity to loving tenderness, it is 
Dreiser’s reconciliation with the bit- 
ter memories of his early life. He has 
finally become a happy man. 

To many people, these last two 
novels represented failures of nerve. 
They saw Dreiser as someone who 
had recanted, “gone soft.” However, 
seen in context, they make a fitting 
end to his life. Dreiser had come full 
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cycle. He had found his way back 
to his youth and reconciled the dissi- 
dent elements in it. He has permitted 
himself the joyful mysticism of his 
mother and blended the bitter views 
of fate that were his father’s into a 
harmonious whole. Now, out of the 
struggle that tormented him most of 
his life, there was no basis for any 
more novels. One has only to com- 
pare The Bulwark to Sister Carrie to 
see the result of his return. For 
Dreiser did return; his flight did end. 
Life resumed happily for him. Per- 
haps Dreiser at the end of his life 
came to wonder how he had written 
his famous novels. But more likely 
he did not wonder at all. 


The Imperishable Rose 


GEOFFREY 


JOHNSON 


This mind of mine admiring now this rose 


Sees her with eyes through waves of light-vibrations, 


Sees her as well with eyes of generations 


Past and to come. Her chalices unclose, 


Widen, are molten, are shrivelled down to shreds, 


To shine resurgent from the fiery furnace— 


For who shall say where any final turn is 


From the flame that burgeons to the dust that sheds? 
Felicitous as that Arabian tree 


Serenely challenging oblivion’s nettles, 


This rose above her pool of fallen petals 


Burns without end for others and for me. 
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LANICE ALDRIDGE 


HE trees were more than one 
hundred years old — giant 
elms, every one of them. 
Long ago a precise hand had spaced 
them carefully on either side of the 
street, and though by now their roots 
were circled by cement and their 
massive trunks scarred in many 
places, their branches still thrust 
vigorously toward the sky. Some- 
times people even bothered to notice 
them. Mervin Pike, for one, occa- 
sionally thought of them as tall sum- 
mery fountains, splashing cool shade 
over the rooftops. (He was, as every- 
body knew, a bit feeble-minded.) 
Mrs. Judge Pringle on the other 
hand liked to see them in winter as 
bare ruined choirs where the boat- 
tailed grackles—or were they star- 
lings?—sang. And certainly the chil- 
dren noticed the trees. When count- 
ing for hide-and-seek they pressed 
their faces against the bark (the grey 
lichens, up close, were mooncrust, 
the creviced beetles moonmen, an- 
tennae a-twiddle), or else they used 
the trunks for goal-posts when they 
were playing giant-steps. They loved 
the swift, invisible garlands the grey 
squirrels twisted around those great 
trunks and flung from branch to 
branch, far far above their heads. 
One would have said it was im- 
possible to think of the street with- 
out the elms, at any time past or 
future. Even in the faded stereo- 
scopic view which Miss Addie Fair- 
brother owned, they were majestic 
in growth, as if they’d always been 
that way—town patriarchs from the 


very beginning. Miss Fairbrother, 
eighty-five herself, retired elemen- 
tary school principal and oldest resi- 
dent of the Pilgrim Apartments, 
sometimes showed this view to her 
visitors, offering the stereoscope 
with its little wooden blinders as a 
kind of lorgnette—a clumsy one— 
through which to examine the safe, 
incredible past. A Picturesque Sum- 
mer Scene, A Picturesque Summer 
Scene: identical-twin photographs 
in dull sepia on a narrow pasteboard 
slide, a bit frayed on the edges from 
being forced into the wire clamps. 
The slide looked quaint but unin- 
teresting. And then suddenly, be- 
yond the lenses, there they were, the 
ancient elms, in a curious third- 
dimension the color of pond water, 
but still the same. They were time- 
less. It was the street that had 
changed. It had shrunk back to a 
narrow dirt lane beneath the arch- 
way of branches. Wagonwheel 
tracks showed plainly in the dust; 
the margins were shaggy with daisies 
and untrimmed grass. There, at the 
right, one could see the Pilgrim 
Apartments, a fine new home set 
behind broad lawns, and in front of 
it at the edge of the lane, a team 
and carriage. “Elmhurst, Residence 
of General Lucius C. Grout, 1889,” 
someone had written on the back of 
the slide, in lemon juice ink only 
visible in the sun. 

Miss Fairbrother was always care- 
ful to point out — with a brittle 
ivory finger curved like her back- 
scratcher—that the hitching post to 
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which the team was fastened was 
the very same one that now stood 
next to the front steps of the house. 
It was black iron, shaped like a 
horse’s head with a large ring in its 
mouth. A handsome thing it was, 
sort of a chess knight on a post. But 
over the years it had been forced 
back from the road in slow retreat 
to its present stand where it was 
nothing more than a curiosity to 
the neighborhood children (who 
sometimes hitched their sleds to it, 
until Miss Fairbrother rapped on her 
window) and a convenience to Mrs. 
MacLeod’s Boston bull terrier, 
who lived across the hall from Miss 
Fairbrother. Only the elms had not 
retreated. If anything, they had 
advanced, moving courageously 
toward the street as the lawns grew 
narrower and narrower, thrusting 
their great roots far under the mac- 
adam when it came, and shielding 
the houses from traffic. A few of 
the loftiest warriors had cement 
hearts, now, or iron rods spanning 
some of the lower forks that seemed 
in danger of splitting. Indeed, since 
the stereoscopic camera had winked 
its double wink that summer day, 
nearly all the great trees had sur- 
vived two hurricanes, the invasion 
of utility poles, gas leaking around 
their roots, and the Dutch elm dis- 
ease. But now the street, that decep- 
tive little lane, so innocent between 
daisies, was growing again. 

Of course, nobody did stop to 
think how it would look without 
the trees. Nobody stopped to think 
how it would be. As usual, at the 
beginning, nobody really thought 
about it at all. The first thing was 
a survey of traffic patterns, carried 
out by the State Highway Com- 
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mission or some traffic engineering 
crew imported by the Chamber of 
Commerce — whichever the news- 
paper said, it didn’t matter. One 
July day a lot of tanned young men, 
strangers, wearing white pith helmets 
some of them and carrying clip- 
boards, turned up in lines on Route 
3 and Route 17, on either side of the 
junction near the center of town, 
and stopped all motor vehicles. They 
asked questions politely, licked their 
pencils, and made heavy marks on 
the papers on their clipboards, while 
the dust from the edges of the high- 
way sifted down through the hairs 
on their brown arms. Mrs. Judge 
Pringle, who was taking volunteers 
to and from the Red Cross blood 
drawing, was stopped eight times 
(four round trips) and on each 
occasion courteously explained her 
point of departure and her destina- 
tion. Blonde Rita Zaliski in her white 
convertible registered as a more 
obvious statistic. She drove back and 
forth at intervals all day, hoping 
she’d be stopped by the dark-haired 
boy near the lower end of 3, the 
one who looked like a Harvard stu- 
dent and probably was, though as 
luck would have it the cars moved 
a little too fast and she was always 
waved ahead to another man. The 
tourists, who were delayed perhaps 
five minutes by the inquiry, were 
hot and irritable. Their dogs and 
babies whined, their small children 
made nasty faces at the young men. 
Delivery trucks were off schedule. 
At the end of the day, everyone said 
what a nuisance the whole thing was 
—and then promptly forgot it. 
The following January or Febru- 
ary the newspaper carried a lead item 
in column eight, stating that the 
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survey had proved the junction 
approaches of 3 and 17 were too 
narrow to serve through-traffic 
efficiently. Widening would begin 
as soon as funds were made available; 
the contract would go to the lowest 
bidder. Of course, no one was par- 
ticularly surprised or interested, 
since the difficulty had been evident 
for some time, and because the inter- 
national news in column one was 
of greater importance that day (a 
rather unusual circumstance), the 
matter was once more forgotten. 
The idea of widening the roads was 
acceptable enough. As Newton 
Carruthers and Mervin Pike were 
heard to remark, at opposite ex- 
tremes of society, that was just what 
the town needed —a fine, broad 
speedway on both routes to funnel 
more traffic into the jam on Main 
Street. That was progress. 

A year passed. During that inter- 
val some tired-looking engineers 
came from somewhere and stretched 
tapes across the road at different 
places and waved at each other a 
lot while peering through transits— 
thus starting a new game among 
the neighborhood children, ‘Sur- 
veyors and Indians”—but aside from 
the children, no one paid them much 
heed, if any. Most people had for- 
gotten why the engineers had come, 
or didn’t care, and besides, it was 
the custom of the State Highway 
Commission to survey things when 
they had nothing else to do, just as 
it was the custom of the town street 
and water departments to dig holes 
in the pavement at inconvenient 
locations and then fill them up again 
imperfectly or else abandon them 
for davs at a time, surrounded by 
“Men Working” signs and smudge- 
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pot flares. It was just one of those 
things for which there was seldom 
an adequate explanation. That was 
the reason one April, when white 
stakes appeared on the lawns border- 
ing the two highways, that some 
people thought the town was mark- 
ing its sewage lines preparatory to 
another mass upheaval of sod and 
pipe. It was not until late in May, 
after most of the stakes had been 
knocked over or moved to yield 
passage to lawn mowers, that the 
truth was finally learned: the elms 
had to go. A number of very polite 
men, also strangers, made the rounds, 
explaining the situation patiently 
and arranging the terms of com- 
pensation. These men enjoyed most 
their visits to landlords whose homes 
were in other parts of town. People 
accepted the settlement much more 
quickly and agreeably if their own 
private shade were not menaced. For 
as one of the agents, a Mr. Pomeroy, 
observed, the matter should properly 
have been broached in the winter, 
when the trees were bare and their 
impending loss would not be so 
evident. Mr. Pomeroy did not like 
his work. 

It should be noted here that the 
owner of the Pilgrim Apartments, 
Mr. Arnold Foote, spent most of the 
yeat in Miami with his wife Irma 
and was not at all concerned when 
he received a letter about the loss 
of a strip of his land, plus its two 
arboreal guardians. Accustomed by 
now to palms, a much more sensible 
tree, he reflected that the removal 
of the elms would be a welcome 
economy. It would no longer be 
necessary to summon those tree 
surgeons to prune dead _ branches 
before the wind could hurl them at 
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pedestrians or drop them on parked 
automobiles, and old Mr. Beasley 
who took care of the house and 
grounds would have less to do. There 
would be no more leaves to rake and 
burn in the fall. As for the outward 
appearance of the building, that 
didn’t matter. It was a hideous place 
anyway—a monstrous grey ark with 
a turret at one corner, a heavy porch 
smothered by Dutchman’s-pipe vine, 
and a number of ugly stained-glass 
windows. Without the trees it would, 
if anything, be sunnier and neater 
looking. There would be an end to 
the scummy moss and toadstools 
which grew around the elm roots 
and then, on the remaining strip of 
yard, Mr. Beasley could plant a bit 
of grass and perhaps even a few 
tulips. The thought of these im- 
provements made Mr. Foote almost 
as cheerful as the prospect of receiv- 
ing a compensation check. The latter 
promised to be a rather nice little 
sum, and he decided to invest it 
quietly at the dog track. It was un- 
necessary to tell his wife about the 
doomed trees. Irma was inclined to 
be sentimental. 

Curiously enough, Miss Addie 
Fairbrother was not sentimental 
about the trees. “It’s about time they 
came down,” she told Mrs. MacLeod. 
Mrs. MacLeod’s Boston bull terrier 
was a nervous barker, and although 
the house walls were thick, they were 
not quite thick enough. Miss Fair- 
brother resented the necessity of 
being warned, at two or three in 
the morning, of every marauding 
tomcat on the street. “Those elms 
are rotten,” she stated firmly. 

Nora MacLeod looked vaguely 
affronted, as was her custom. 

“Maybe they are,” she replied, 
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“but they’re still landmarks that 
should be saved. They give the street 
dignity and character.” 

Miss Fairbrother laughed a dry 
little laugh, the same with which she 
had efficiently terrorized her grade 
school teachers into improving their 
thinking. “Nonsense!” she said, 
“There isn’t a single part of this 
town that has retained either dignity 
or character. It’s ugly. Just plain 
ugly.” 

The truth was, Miss Fairbrother 
was tired of the past because so little 
of it had yielded anything good. She 
was particularly tired of the period 
of her own youth, to which people 
kept asking her to return in memory 
—her anecdotes were famous—and 
to which she could not help return- 
ing in her sleep. She hated horsehair 
sofas and marbletopped tables and 
houses festooned with wooden icicles 
and gingerbread trim. The Pilgrim 
Apartments—a good example of the 
past gone wrong—she tolerated only 
because its location was convenient 
and the rent suited her means. In 
fact if the house, too, had been con- 
demned by the highway commission 
she would have been quite satisfied. 
She wished she could live in a mod- 
ern home with large, uncluttered 
rooms and walls of glass enclosing 
a view of distant mountains. Indeed, 
she even regretted that Frank Lloyd 
Wright, after death, would be trans- 
ferring his genius to Hell. She longed 
for a Heaven cantilevered over cloud 
canyons, dreaded the Romanesque 
halls of Henry Hobson Richardson 
to which she would undoubtedly 
ascend. Now the removal of the 
trees seemed at least one step toward 
the simplification she desired. The 
great shaggy trunks which turned 
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black in the rain would no longer 
darken her rooms. And she would 
be rid of the birds! 

The squirrels she did not mind so 
much, but the birds made her nerv- 
ous. Always fidgeting around, they 
were. The nuthatches in particular 
gave her the jumps when she was 
trying to look peaceably out the win- 
dow. They could not flutter about, 
like ordinary birds, but had to travel 
headfirst down the tree trunks, look- 
ing for insects which burrowed in 
the moldy bark. What’s more, they 
had an insane little laugh with a 
nasal, New England inflection. The 
chickadees too. There were summer 
days when all the bird voices yam- 
mered at her incessantly, tiny and 
mad and far-away, like the voices 


of radio and TV which also filtered 
through the house walls until she 
wanted to go out and rap on the elms 
with her cane. With the elms gone, 


she would be free of one more ir- 
ritation. No, of two. When she 
remembered the second, Miss Fair- 
brother smiled triumphantly. In her 
mind she saw the trees begin to 
totter. Her thoughts sped up the 
wavering trunks and_ branches 
toward Miss Edna Mayhew 

Miss Edna Mayhew, also in her 
eighties, lived on the third floor of 
the Pilgrim Apartments in what had 
once been the attic, with a few nar- 
row rooms for the servants. Her only 
real access to the world was a tiny, 
recessed balcony—a sort of glorified 
niche—below the roof peak at the 
front of the house. This balcony was 
an architectural detail which orig- 
inally had no function — surely 
General Lucius C. Grout’s servant 
girls had not been allowed to sit 
there of an evening to receive the 
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caterwaulings of their swains within 
view of passers-by or guests — but 
for Miss Mayhew it was the redeem- 
ing feature of her apartment. Too 
limited by her pension to afford 
ground floor lodgings except in some 
dreary tenement, too old and frail 
to go downstairs unless she abso- 
lutely had to (the last time, a cab 
driver had carried her in his arms), 
she could at least step out the bi- 
zarre, child-size door onto her own 
private porch. True, it was very 
narrow—only a yard wide and not 
more than eight feet long—and a 

the roof was a continuous arch, one 
could stand only at the center, oppo- 
site the door. But here Miss Mayhew 
had an old rocker, painted green, 
and a small table covered with flow- 
ered oilcloth on which stood a potted 
fern. And here on warm days she 
sat in lavish elm shade and watched 
the world go by. 

To the balcony railing, with Mr. 
Foote’s permission requested and 
granted by mail, Mr. Beasley had 
fastened a plant box which he filled 
each spring with petunias of violent 
pink. “Polish pink,” Miss Mayhew 
called it fretfully. She had asked for 
white, but as Mr. Foote had specified 
the bright color—expanding it in 
his mind to drench the whole grey 
house, like Bougainvillaea—Mr. 
Beasley had felt it necessary to fol- 
low his employer’s wishes, even 
though he knew Mr. Foote would 
not be around to check up. 

Mr. Beasley thought Miss May- 
hew was temperamental to complain 
about the color. He disliked climb- 
ing the back stairs to collect her tiny 
parcel of garbage each week (for 
fifty cents a visit) and disapproved 
of the bird feeding station which she 
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had added to the railing without 
consulting Mr. Foote. “Why should 
you care?” Mrs. Beasley wanted to 
know. “At least the old lady gives 
pigeon protection,” she added, re- 
ferring to one of her husband’s more 
distressing campaigns at the apart- 
ment. “Think what it would be like 
if the critters roosted on that bal- 
cony.” 

The news about the elm trees was 
slow in reaching Miss Mayhew. She 
did not take the paper—it cost too 
much—and did not listen to the 
radio because her hearing was uncer- 
tain. Instead she waited for her only 
regular visitor from week to week, 
her great-nephew Fred—a doltish 
young bank clerk—and he was not 
a reliable source of information. 

Fred was a problem. She knew that 
he visited her out of a sense of duty 
and because he hoped to inherit the 
few securities she might leave. This 
meant that whenever he arrived she 
felt compelled to test his loyalty and 
endurance by launching into a series 
of reminiscences, and since she had 
spent nearly all her life working in 
a laboratory, inoculating rats and 
perpetuating germ cultures, these 
stories were likely to focus upon the 
strange, elusive creatures which had 
wriggled and fled from beneath her 
microscope lens. Fred did little more 
than open and shut his mouth occa- 
sionally. It was very annoying. But 
once in a while he mustered enough 
intelligence to speak. 

“Your rent’s probably going to go 
down,” he announced suddenly one 
spring afternoon, in what he imag- 
ined to be a senior banker’s voice. 
“They’re widening the streets and 
chopping down all the trees. Whole 
neighborhood’s going to depreciate 
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in value. Rents are bound to drop.” 

Miss Mayhew looked up from the 
study of some hydra swimming in 
the stagnation of recall. “It’s none 
of your business,” she said severely. 

“T only meant .. .” Fred began, 
but his aunt was not listening. 

Just outside in the elms an oriole 
had started singing. Suddenly Miss 
Mayhew’s dried-apple face seemed 
to wizen even more. “They’re going 
to take away my birds!” she cried. 
“Why must you be such an idiot?” 

That was in May. 

Late in June, when the elms were 
in full leaf, a lot more tanned young 
men appeared, this time with chain 
saws and ropes and pulleys and black 
and yellow signs, topped by red flags, 
which they parked along the side- 
walks to announce gayly: “Men 
Working in Trees.” They were young 
and handsome and lithe and had im- 
pressive arm muscles. With climbing 
irons on their boots, they went up 
the trees like monkeys and slid down 
the ropes like Tarzan, to the delight 
and envy of all the neighborhood 
children. The work began. Of course, 
everyone who'd thought about it at 
all had pictured the demolition as a 
series of dramatic crashes. But the 
young men started at the tops of the 
trees and gradually trimmed away 
the upper branches, carefully drop- 
ping the smaller sections to the 
ground and lowering the larger 
pieces by rope. They wore safety 
belts and lines, and as they clambered 
about they laughed and joked and 
occasionally rested on some airy 
perch to light a cigarette and enjoy 
the view. One whistled the same tune 
cheerfully and incessantly. Another, 
a forestry student from the state 
university, solemnly pretended to 
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lose his footing, just to entertain the 
four Davis children who were quar- 
antined with chickenpox and spent 
most of their day craning out of the 
bedroom windows. 

Further down the street the source 
of entertainment was reversed, and 
work on the side of the elm facing 
the Pringle’s house went at snail’s 
pace because sixteen-year-old 
Nancy, in a red bikini, was sunbath- 
ing in the side yard. Rita Zaliski had 
no trouble in making her presence 
known, either. What with all the 
goings-on, the tree cutting was fas- 
cinating, all right. A regular circus, 
Mervin Pike said, and free, too! It 
was fun to watch the young acro- 
bats wielding their chain saws, at 
times almost dangling in mid-air in 
order to sever a branch, and it was 
also fun to count the big trucks 
loaded with tree tops, and the num- 
ber of times that Main Street traffic 
slowed to a halt for the elephantine 
procession which strewed leaves on 
the pavement. Because the work was 
beginning at the upper ends of 
Routes 3 and 17 and moving toward 
the junction, as down the sides of a 
giant Y, Main Street—the stem— 
was the logical path for all heavy 
equipment. One of the state engi- 
neers had planned it that way by 
studying the 1939 map of town. 

At first, when the cutting began, 
the sound was far away from the 
Pilgrim Apartments. Like great 
fountains the two elms in front of 
the house thrust up a tumble and 
play of leaves arching over rooftop 
and street and falling earthward in 
a cooling green shower. Orioles and 
robins sang joyously in the branches. 
Grey squirrels spiralled the ancient 
trunks in rapid and amorous dalli- 
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ance that gave Miss Fairbrother a 
mild sense of vertigo and drove Mrs. 
MacLeod’s Trixie nearly insane. On 
the tiny porch, Miss Mayhew culti- 
vated her fern with a broken knit- 
ting needle, resigned herself once 
more to Polish pink, and _ sternly 
shooed the pigeons from her feeding 
stand. (She liked birds but not 
pigeons, even if some people did call 
them doves. ) 

It seemed for a while like any 
other June. Then gradually the work 
began to draw near. Above the swish 
of passing cars, the distant put-put- 
put of the chain saws reminded Nora 
MacLeod of outboard motors, and 
so she sat down one morning and 
wrote a letter to her son Herbert, an 
English professor who was summer- 
ing with his family at Lake Winne- 
pesaukee. She and Trixie would visit 
in August. Across the hall, Miss 
Fairbrother also heard the distant 
saws, complimented herself on the 
acuteness of her faculties, and re- 
membered with pride that in her 
twenty-five years as principal she 
had seldom missed a teacher’s sotto 
voce. “The old battle-axe,” she mur- 
mured gleefully. Then she glanced 
out the window at the trees. “I win,” 
she said. On the third floor, Miss 
Mayhew was telephoning Sullivan’s 
market to order suet for the chicka- 
dees and another five pounds of sun- 
flower seed for the evening gros- 
beaks. She could not hear the saws. 

By mid-July, however, the cut- 
ting had reached the next house and 
the sound of the chain saws was 
relentless. They started with loud, 
angry little pops, settled into a rat- 
tling, high-pitched roar, and then at 
intervals sputtered into silence. Like 
the hiatus between hiccoughs, each 
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silence made Nora MacLeod suck in 
her breath and pray for release— 
only to have the sound erupt again. 
She just couldn’t think what to put 
in her next letter to her son; every 
time she began, a saw would start 
roaring. Her son’s wife, a pretty but 
quite insensitive girl, one of those 
cheap Southern belles Herbert had 
picked up while in the service, had 
written that of course they’d love to 
have her for a visit at the lake, but 
the children were really terrible that 
summer, Donnie into everything and 
having temper tantrums, simply 
dreadful ones, and Baby Laura 
always screaming with prickly heat, 
and so it wouldn’t be very restful 
for her stay, which wasn’t right of 
course—they knew she needed rest 


—and besides there was poor Her- 
bert trying desperately to finish a 
really important paper for the 


M.L.A. and working up lectures for 
a new course in the fall, and so 
nervous about it all, and wouldn’t 
she rather come to visit them some 
other time when things weren’t so 
frantic? 

Nora MacLeod could see through 
the whole thing. Her daughter-in- 
law didn’t like her and couldn’t 
stand Trixie-dear (it was obvious 
from the way she’d encouraged Don- 
nie to maul the poor little dog last 
Christmas) and was trying her best 
to get rid of her. Nora MacLeod 
blamed her son for not having the 
backbone or initiative to write to 
her himself, and then blamed her 
dead husband for encouraging the 
boy in ineffectual pursuits like the 
study of English, thus making him 
a prey to shallow fancies. Edward 
MacLeod had been a fool, it was all 
his fault. How else could Herbert 
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have brought himself to marry a 
girl with the impossible name of 
Charlie Mae? The chain saws roared 
and Trixie was frantic and she had 
to start again, on a clean sheet of 
paper. “Dear Herbert, There are 
some disappointments which at my 
ae 

“Can’t you do something about 
that wretched dog?” called Addie 
Fairbrother from the vestibule. 

The saws were in Miss Fairbroth- 
er’s head like dentist drills, but it 
was the little sounds which still an- 
noyed her most. The toy yapping of 
the terrier, the senseless radio voices 
embedded in plaster, the wheedling 
of the birds. When the saws stopped, 
these little noises were all the more 
irritating. There was never a perfect 
silence. And now the rain of sun- 
flower chaff on the tin roof of her 
bay window was more than she 
could endure. Leaning rigidly on her 
cane, she crossed the vestibule, went 
out the front door and across the 
porch, and slowly descended the 
front steps. At the bottom of the 
steps she paused, turned to face the 
house, and grasped the iron hitching 
post with one hand. Then with the 
other she waved her cane to attract 
Miss Mayhew’s attention. Even as 
she looked up toward the balcony, a 
flurry of large yellowish birds at the 
feeder sent a shower of chaff rattling 
down on her roof and splashing onto 
an ancient bed of lily of the valley, 
which never bloomed. A thin hand 
proffered more seeds. 

“You have no right!” shouted 
Miss Fairbrother. The birds flew 
away. 

Miss Mayhew peered over the edge 
of the railing, her face white and 
disembodied-looking from below, as 
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if impaled on one of the plant stakes 
in the petunia box. 

““How are you, Addie?” the face 
said pleasantly. At that moment one 
of the chain saws set up a brief clat- 
ter, and a pigeon which was strolling 
on the grass flew up to seek refuge 
on the balcony. “Shoo!” repri- 
manded Edna Mayhew. The pigeon 
took off with a whinnying of wings. 

As she looked down, Edna May- 
hew observed that Miss Fairbrother 
was behaving in a rather odd way, 
shaking her head and flailing the air 
with her stick, but she could not 
concentrate on the figure below 
her. She was remembering the 


pigeons in the city, and suddenly 
her right eye ached. Her right eye 
grown protruding and multiplex, 
with layers of glass that screwed onto 
the rim or swiveled into place so 
that she could stare relentlessly into 


the orb of mirrored light, that other 
Cyclops-eye bleared with dye- 
stained cells, the uneasy protoplasm 
whose secrets she probed. How they 
quivered, those flat coagulates of 


life! How they squirmed, those fan-_ 


tastic jellies, those violet rods and 
chains! When her eye ached too 
much she would look up, and feeling 
her vision telescope suddenly, would 
gaze out the window to restore her 
sense of balance. There, high above 
the chimneys and ventilators of the 
next building, soared a flock of 
pigeons, spreading out and then shut- 
ting up swiftly, like a fan. To the 
left, to the right, then down in a 
slanting sweep, then up again, 
higher. The swift, rhythmic flutter 
of a Geisha fan across the round 
white face of the daytime moon . 

Miss Mayhew’s eye still ached. She 
closed it, opened it, looked vaguely 
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down into another ancient, familiar 
face, this one grey and narrow, peer- 
ing up at her through the mesh of 
leaf-shade. Was Miss Fairbrother 
that old, malicious white rat who 
had survived all the sly grafts of 
carcinoma? What was she saying? 

“Y ou’re making a mess!” said Miss 
Fairbfother, her voice rising sharply. 
“Look!” She waved her cane toward 
the dusty leaves on which the sun- 
flower shells rested like black-and- 
white striped beetles. “It’s worse 
than pigeons. It’s like an infestation. 
Lice, insects...” 

“Oh, [’'m sure not insects,” said 
Miss Mayhew, who had caught only 
the last word. “The grosbeaks and 
other fringillidae are all seed-eaters. 
I buy only the wild bird mixture 
and plain sunflower seeds.” 

“[’m going to complain to Mr. 
Foote.” 

“What did you say?” 

But the chain saw had launched 
another attack, and Miss Fairbrother 
realized that, in any case, conversa- 
tion from that distance was futile. 
Returning to her apartment, she sat 
down at her desk, enjoying once 
more a sense of efficiency. Then she 
took up a pen, dipped it briskly in 
her inkwell, and began: “Dear Mr. 
Foote: I am sorry to have to com- 
plain about a nuisance committed 
by one of the other tenants. . .”” She 
stopped. Her penpoint was scratch- 
ing like a tiny claw. Irritably she 
changed to another nib... 

Outside, whining and snarling at 
a knot, a chain saw bit through elm 
fibre, and in the next apartment 
Nora MacLeod took three aspirins 
and tearfully started again: “Dear 
Herbert, Perhaps your wife didn’t 
mean it that way, and you know 
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I’m not one to look for trouble 
but...” She struck out the words 
“your wife” and in her mind sub- 
stituted the dreadful name, at the 
same time remembering some paper 
cocktail napkins stamped “Herbie 
and Charlie.” It was too much. 
Abandoning her efforts she lay down 
on the sofa and closed her eyes. She 
was boxed in. . . a sideshow woman 
wedged in a tawdry, airless coffin, 
and the saw was ripping through the 
walls. She was going to be cut in half 
any minute and everyone was out 
there watching, but no one really 
cared, no one really believed it would 
happen. Was it Herbert with a false 
mustache, bending over the coffin, 
guiding that vicious grinding blade? 
Or was it Edward MacLeod? 

“Oh shut up, Trixie!” she said. 
Upstairs on her balcony, Miss May- 
hew sat in the trembling shade and 
waited for the birds to return. When 
the chain saws were quiet, they 
would come back. Grosbeaks and 
warblers. Juncos and sparrows. 
Bright-eyed and eager, filling the 
empty hours of her day with their 
lovely, restless patterns of flight. 

Then the saws were directly over- 
head. 

Trixie was almost hoarse. Nora 
MacLeod was in bed, too exhausted 
to do any more shopping or sit 
through any more double features 
for the sake of remaining away from 
the apartment. (She had seen “Cat 
Woman” and “Gun Fight at O. K. 
Corral” two times.) Miss Mayhew 
and her fern had retreated from the 
tiny porch. Miss Fairbrother was 
frantic. Between saw-blasts she could 
hear the young man who was whis- 
tling incessantly like a bird. “Stop 
it!” she cried, rapping on the window 
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with her cane. 

The saws broke wind violently, 
emitting clouds of acid, bluish smoke 
which lingered in the July heat. Up 
and down the trees swung the young 
men. “Hold it!” they shouted. Or, 
“Here she comes!” Bit by bit the 
elms came down. Top branches first. 
Bundles of wilting green. Then the 
major limbs, lowered in segments, 
like precious tusks scarred and black- 
ened with age. 

“Watch out below!” Toward the 
center of the boles, the saws grew 
more savage, and the young men 
clung to their perches, fighting to 
control the ripping teeth, fighting 
to sever the gnarled sinews of one 
hundred years. Their hands clenched 
the smooth saw grips, the muscles in 
their arms grew taut. The sweat 
stained their shirts or rolled down 
their naked backs, Indian brown, and 
glistened in their chest hair. The 
motors clattered, the chains bit and 
tore. Nora MacLeod felt as though 
they were gouging her brain. “Dear 
Mother, I don’t know why Charlie 
couldn’t have told you herself, but 
she’s pregnant again, which is very 
distressing to us both, and sO of 
course she’s not feeling well and your 
visit’s out of the question. I do wish 
you wouldn’t.. .” 

The chains slowed, the motors 
coughed, decrescendo. Miss Mayhew 
shook her head at the flamingo post- 
card and read it again. “I’m afraid 
’ll have to ask you not to feed the 
birds, as there have been complaints 
that it’s annoying others in the house, 
and I’m sure you'll agree this isn’t 
fair. Besides, pigeons are a nuisance 
and their presence Where a 
canopy of shade had once offered its 
protection, the gaudy petunias 
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blazed forth in open sun, and a piece 
of suet melted on the deserted feed- 
ing stand. 

By the end of August it was almost 
over. The last load of elm wood had 
been carried away, the sidewalks were 
clear, the young men had departed 
with their saws and ropes and signs. 
Only the broad, flat stumps re- 
mained, hard and beautiful as agate. 
A few squirrels occasionally perched 
on these diminished strongholds, and 
the neighborhood children counted 
the growth bands with wonder or 
played “King of the Castle” and fell 
off and skinned their knees. It was 
strange without the great friendly 
trunks, scarred like ancient beast- 
hide. 

For the first time everyone saw 
how awkward the houses along 
Routes 3 and 17 really looked—great 
cumbersome boxes set too close to- 
gether, without reputation or charm. 
The trees had taken history with 
them, leaving both streets, for an in- 
stant, to the vacuous present. Then 
in September the highway crews 
took over and began splitting the 
pavement with pneumatic drills. 
Caterpillar tractors and bulldozers 
and steam shovels and giant diesel 
trucks lumbered into town. It was 
a parade of dinosaurs, this time. They 
bit and clawed and rooted and roared 
and left strange, scaly tracks on the 
lawns. Mervin Pike was delighted 
by this new spectacle. So was Rita 
Zaliski when she saw the young en- 
gineer in charge of operations. 

Now everyone watched the 
stumps go, one by one. A few people 
even noticed how deep the trees had 
gone beneath the town’s surface 
into the kind of clay where one 
might find Indian arrowheads or 
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older treasures. And then at last the 
earth around the roots was gouged 
away, the single remaining stump 
lassoed with chains and wrenched 
from the ground in a kind of tre- 
mendous extraction. A long flat 
truck hauled it away through the 
heart of town... 

While all this was going on, traffic 
on 3 and 17 was thrown into daily 
confusion. Tourists driving north to 
view autumn foliage lost precious 
minutes threading their way through 
back streets or reaching dead ends 
because of misplaced detour signs. 
The hospital quiet zone was desig- 
nated a truck route. By the time the 
first wet snows came in November, 
the entire improvement area was a 
shambles — the hard surface of the 
highway split and clawed away, the 
sidewalks demolished, the ground in- 
terspersed with craters where the 
trees had been. The craters filled 
with water, reflecting the empty 
grey sky. Then, of course, the heavy 
equipment lumbered away, to return 
in spring. 

At the Pilgrim Apartments, Miss 
Addie Fairbrother leaned back in her 
chair and relaxed in the silence of the 
winter snow. Nora MacLeod, declar- 
ing herself vanquished by the con- 
struction, had moved to St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. “Edward MacLeod 
was a fool,” she told Miss Fairbrother 
before she left. “I might as well 
spend some of his money foolishly 
instead of trying to hang onto it for 
Herbert’s sake. Young people are 
selfish now, I might as well be selfish 
myself and have a good time. This 
place is a slum since the trees went.” 
Then she added, “Herbert MacLeod 
certainly is a fool, too,” and slapped 
Trixie, who was growling at a 
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shadow. 

Miss Fairbrother smiled gratefully 
at the recollection. The man who had 
moved in across the hall was a person 
of quiet habits and had no pets, un- 
less one counted tropical fish. The 
people on the second floor, an anon- 
ymous young working couple whose 
only sin, until then, had been watch- 
ing the late, late show, had been 
forced to leave because the wife was 
in a family way and Mr. Foote had a 
strict “No Children” rule. Now Miss 
Fairbrother no longer had to rap on 
the ceiling with her cane to send 
them to bed at a respectable hour. 
The apartment stood vacant. “Preg- 
nancy has its blessings,” she thought. 
The snow fell silently on the tin roof 
of her bay window and obscured 
some of the ugliness of the street 
outside. It was cheap-looking snow, 
like flocking on sleazy curtains, but 
she didn’t really mind. If she looked 
at it steadily enough, she had the 
wonderful sensation that she was ris- 
ing, rising from her chair without 
her cane, into pure silence .. . 

Upstairs, Miss Mayhew moved 
with slow steps toward the little 
porch door, a dust cloth in her hand. 
Fred had promised to help her clean, 
but it had been three weeks since his 
last visit. He’d found a girl, and she 
was taking all his time. A girl with 
a sweet face and eyes that lighted up 
obediently when Fred told her, 
“Aunt Edna had a really fascinating 
career,” and then grew lacklustre at 
a recital of the growth, vigor, and 
nitrogen metabolism of the white 
rat. That was the way. That is, she 
had expected it would happen. No 
one really cared. 

Miss Mayhew supposed she had 
talked too much. But it was hard 
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when you had no one to speak to 
from day to day. Death had taken 
her old friends, the few left when 
she had retired from the city. The 
Reverend Nesbitt had given up long 
ago. Fred was erratic. And now 
even Mr. Beasley collected the gar- 
bage in silence. She had asked him to 
put the bird-feeding stand on her 
bathroom window ledge at the rear 
of the house, but he had refused, and 
she had called Arnold Foote an in- 
competent landlord, implying that 
Mr. Beasley also was incompetent and 
should be dismissed. The next day, 
Mr. Beasley, pleading arthritis and 
inflation, had upped the price of 
garbage collection to seventy-five 
cents a week. She knew it was use- 
less to ask him to help sweep the 
rugs in Fred’s absence. Slowly Miss 
Mayhew opened the porch door and 
started to shake her dustcloth, then 


paused. A grey pigeon was walking 
on the porch railing, taking shelter 


from the snow. He was a fat bird 
with a handsome, iridescent vest and 
an intelligent gleam in his eye. He 
advanced toward Miss Mayhew with 
dignity. 

“Two coos,” the pigeon said 
courteously, “take two coos.” 

Miss Mayhew lowered her dust- 
cloth. 

That December in Miami, Mr. 
Foote received the compensation 
check for land and trees and made 
a profit on a greyhound no one had 
expected to win. Most of the roll he 
prudently tucked away in a safe 
place, for future reinvestment. 
Twenty-five dollars he handed to his 
wife. 

“Buy yourself a new dress, doll,” 
he said, although Christmas was only 
a few weeks away. Then, because 
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his wife looked suspicious, he told 
her the truth. “It’s money from some 
of our trees back home. You know, 
the big elms in front of the apart- 
ment. New highway going through 
or something—I forget. They had 
to chop them down.” 

Irma Foote glanced out the win- 
dow toward a group of distant royal 
palms like giant feather dusters wav- 
ing in the ocean breeze, softly brush- 
ing the fleckless blue of the Miami 
sky. It was hard to think of the 
elms. Hard to recall even their 
shape. And then suddenly she re- 
membered how they had looked to 
her in winter, as a child. For a 
moment she was staring through the 
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farmhouse window, toward the 
black elms at the frozen pasture 
edge. Those elms had been pulled 
up by the hand of a storm and thrust 
back into the earth, but upside 
down, so their twisted roots clawed 
for a hold in the grey clouds, while 
the branches strangled in bitter earth 
beneath the snow. Her body shivered 
in its thin cotton dress. Those ter- 
rible roots would never leaf out in 
spring. 

“[’m sorry,” said Arnold Foote, 
watching his wife’s face, “I shouldn’t 
have told you.” 

But Irma took the money with a 
sense of relief. 

“Who cares?” she said. 


I Saw Some English Scrubwomen 


JoHN TAGLIABUE 


I saw some English scrubwomen on their knees scrubbing the floor 


around a glass cage which held a young girl ballet dancer by Degas. 


Degas would have laughed to see their immortal beauty. 


Joyce Cary: Art and Reality 


The Interaction of Form and Narrator 


CHARLES G. 


T has been often noted that Joyce 
Cary has the ability to be the 
characters he creates in his 

novels. This is especially notable in 
the two trilogies in which he creates 
full length portraits not only of a 
down-and-out artist and a successful 
politician, and their essentially mas- 
culine worlds, but also of the two 
women most intimately connected 
with their careers, Sara Monday and 
Nina Woodville. What has not, how- 
ever, been sufficiently examined is 
the close relationship between this 
negative capability of Cary’s artistry 
and his use of the first-person narra- 
tive and the form of the trilogy. 
In the two trilogies Cary has created 
six completely different personalities 
as narrators of their own lives by 
using the autobiographical, first- 
person narrative technique. This 
narrative method is as old as the 
novel itself—Defoe used it exten- 
sively to overlay his novels with the 
fiction that he was merely editing 
the actual memoirs of real persons. 
But what separates Sara Monday as 
a fictional character from Moll Flan- 
ders, with whom she has been com- 
pared, is essentially this ability of 
Cary’s to negate his ego and be the 
personality he is creating. 

Moll Flanders, for all her pious 
protestations of self-repentance, 1s 
the extension of Defoe’s creative 
mind which manipulated the ma- 
terials of a mercantile world (how 
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well he himself knew that world!) 
for satiric purposes; thus, Moll’s 
moralizings throughout and her re- 
warded repentance at the end are the 
result of mercantile logic which en- 
visions the recording angel as a cer- 
tified public accountant. Sara Mon- 
day, on the other hand, is herself sur- 
prised—surprised by life itself. While 
ultimately all fictional characters are 
extensions of a creative mind, the 
essential difference is that Defoe re- 
mained outside the personality of 
Moll Flanders, while Joyce Cary im- 
mersed himself in the personality of 
Sara Monday and became her, taking 
on, as it were, her flesh and blood, 
her thoughts and feelings, her logic 
and intuitions. Thus it is that by the 
end of Herself Surprised we know 
Sara Monday to be a woman with a 
high moral sense, not a woman with- 
out any moral sense whom society 
in the form of the judge condemns 
to prison. As Cary himself says of 
Sara, “her morals were the elemen- 
tary morals of a primitive woman, 
of nature herself, which do not 
change .”’ We know it is not 
super-imposed in the manner of 
Hardy defending Tess of the D’Urb- 
ervilles as a “pure woman,” but in 
the sense that we are made to feel 
with Sara’s hands the texture of her 
life and see with her eyes its basic 
design. 

“The Way a Novel Gets Written,” 
(February, 1950), p. 92. 
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Joyce Cary’s ability to submerge 
his own ego and become the ego he 
is creating is essentially what Keats 
meant by negative capability. It 
should not surprise us, however, that 
a novelist may be capable of fully 
portraying human personality of 
either sex. There are, I suppose, essen- 
tially “masculine” writers (Henry 
Fielding comes to mind or Ernest 
Hemingway) and essentially ‘femi- 
nine” writers (Samuel Richardson or 
Virginia Woolf). The first type are 
more successful or at least more com- 
fortable in portraying male charac- 
ters; the second are more successful 
in portraying female characters. Any 
novelist worthy of serious consider- 
ation can put himself (or herself) 
through his creative imagination in 
place of one of his characters and 
ask what he or she would say, feel or 
do in this particular situation. But 
few novelists are as capable of negat- 
ing their own selves and “eaten 
the personality portrayed with such 
a variety of characters as Joyce Cary. 

It was Conrad and James who de- 
veloped and refined the first-person 
narrative as a conscious artistic tech- 
nique. No longer need the novelist 
take the reader by the hand and lead 
him behind the scenes to show him 
how the strings of the puppets are 
manipulated as Thackeray does in 
Vanity Fair or lead him up to the 
house to peer in the window in order 
to start a scene as George Eliot does 
in Adam Bede. Both Conrad and 
James split the functions of the 
novelist, narrator and the observer, 
keeping the novelist out of the nar- 
rative frame and putting the nar- 
rator within the narrative frame. 
Thus the narrator acts as an inter- 
mediary between the author and the 
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reader, retaining the illusion of re- 
ality within the narrative frame of 
the novel. The novelist then could 
achieve a balance between observer 
and observed, for the narrative in- 
terest is focused on the one observed 
(Lord Jim, for example) and the 
analytical interest is focused on the 
observer (Marlowe) rather than on 
the novelist himself. He can avoid 
some of the limitations of the first- 
person narrative by augmenting or 
even illuminating a point not made 
by the observer through the use of 
other characters (as Conrad does 
through the use of Stein, for ex- 
ample, in Lord Jim) or by revealing 
to the observer something about him- 
self (as James does with Winter- 
bourne in Daisy Miller). 

This narrative method has the 
limitation of its own virtue: no mat- 
ter how much the author involves 
the observer in the main action (and 
the more he is committed to action 
the less iS his value as detached ob- 
server), the role of observer and in- 
terpreter removes the reader one step 
further from the actions, thoughts, 
and feelings of the observed charac- 
ter. Later novelists, such as James 
Joyce and Virginia Woolf, used the 
stream of consciousness technique as 
a means of avoiding this limitation, 
achieving direct observation of 
thoughts and feelings and yet main- 
taining a flexibility of point of view 
But it obviated the need for a central 
observer, for it was just as easy to dip 
into the mind of whatever character 
was necessary at the moment. 

Joyce Cary, in his two trilogies, 
achieves both consistency and multi- 
plicity of point of view through his 
use of the first-person narrative and 
the form of the trilogy. Three sep- 
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arate yet complementary points of 
view are examined in depth by a 
narrator whose whole life and actions 
are as much a central part of the 
significant content as his thoughts 
and feelings of the moment. He 
achieves, in other words, a complex- 
ity without sacrificing wholeness of 
personality. 

Though each novel of the two 
trilogies can be read as a separate 
work, the full meaning of its theme 
is dependent on its relationship to the 
other two novels of the trilogy. The 
first trilogy (Herself Surprised, To 
Be a Pilgrim, and The Horse’s 
Mouth) explores the limits of per- 
sonal freedom in conflict with so- 
ciety, emphasizing creative freedom. 
The second trilogy (Prisoner of 
Grace, Except the Lord, and Not 


Honour More) explores the relation 
of politic al morality to private mor- 


ality, emphasizing the interrelation- 
ship of the two. Since each novel is 
written from the point of view of 
only one of the protagonists, the 
complete portrait of the characters 
is dependent on the other two novels 
of the trilogy. To Cary the actual 
world, reality, is complexly inter- 
related; art orders that world, giving 
it form and a personal kind of truth, 
but is necessarily limited because the 
form itself is limiting and because all 
art is highly selective. Paradoxically, 
Cary says, “the more comprehensive 
a novel in scope, in width of scene, 
the more it loses in power and sig- 
nificance” because all views are par- 
tial and personal and because of the 
limitations of form.’ 

In the first trilogy Sara Monday, 
Tom Wilcher, and Gulley Jimson are 


?Art and Reality: 
(New York, 


Ways of the Creative Process 
1958), p. 115. 
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the narrators of their own lives. Each 
is a prisoner of the social forces 
around them; each is condemned by 
the moral forces around them. And 
yet each is more free, more moral, 
more purposeful in his life than those 
around him. Sara Monday is casti- 
gated by the judge sentencing her to 
prison as “another unhappy example 
of that laxity and contempt for all 
religious principle and social obliga- 
tion which threatens to undermine 
the whole fabric of our civilization.””® 
Sara, like Nina Woodville, is a pris- 
oner of grace. In The Horse’s Mouth 
we learn she has forgiven Gulley 
Jimson the physical cruelty which 
leads to her death; she giv es the police 
a deliberately wrong description of 
her assailant, thus saving Gulley 
from a manslaughter charge at rd 
least, and thus saving her soul from 
vindictiveness. In To Be a Pilgrim we 
learn that the things which Sara 
stole from Tom Wilcher and for 
which she is being sent to prison are 
mere “trinkets” and “useless trifles” 
to him and that he blames himself 
for not paying her enough wages; it 
is Sara who came to him when he 
was a lost soul and saved him from 
despair. In Herself Surprised we learn 
that Sara has stolen the goods in order 
to help out Gulley and his son. Each 
novel contributes its partial view of 
Sara, and these views together make 
a composite portrait of Sara Monday, 
producing the element of grace and 
forgiveness in this world. 

Freedom for the artist is a neces- 
sary condition of creativity; para- 
doxically, art is a prison for the 
artist, for he is bound by the limita- 
tions of his form, his subject matter, 
his technique. This paradox is re- 
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vealed on the very first page of The 
Horse’s Mouth not merely in the 
fact that Gulley the artist has just 
been released from prison and is now 
“free” to enjoy the sky, but that 
already his artist’s eye has selected 
from reality the startling, anti- 
romantic detail of the sun looking 
like an orange in a fried fish shop. 
The eyes, Gulley quotes William 
: Blake, are a window through which 
“one can look and see small portions 
of the eternal world,” but not the 
whole; though the five senses are 
windows, man is caverned (impris- 
oned). Gulley, though he is out of 
prison, is not free to paint, for he has 
no money to buy brushes, paints, and 
canvases; he is not free to waste his 
time on ‘pleasure, for he is old and 
must “get on with the job.” 

Those who would condemn and 
imprison Gulley for his irresponsible 
behavior have not half the discipline 
of mind and body he has as artist. 
Paradoxically, it is this very disci- 
pline which gives him the fullest 
freedom and purpose in life—the 
freedom of the imagination, of cre- 
ation (at the very moment of his 
escape from the owner of the paint 
shop from whom Gulley has “bor- 
rowed” a few cans of paint, Gulley’s 
imagination is at work on his paint- 
ing of “The Fall” left incomplete 
when he was sent to prison). 

It is the first-person narrative 
method of The Horse’s Mouth which 
illuminates for us the tragedy of the 
creative mind: the comic mask 
which Gulley wears intensifies the 
catastrophe at the end of the novel. 
Were it not for the first-person tech- 
nique we would see only the comedy 
of action, the impudence and irrev- 
erence of the character. What we are 
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made to see is the artist himself at 
work. The Horse’s Mouth is, as Cary 
himself says, ““A study of the cre- 
ative imagination working in sym- 
bols. And symbols are highly uncer- 
tain—they also die.”* The comedy is 
Gulley’s struggle with society; the 
tragedy is Gulley’s struggle with 
himself and his art. Social attitudes 
are a cluster of symbols, a loosely 
hung together grouping of partial 
truths that hardens into patterns of 
behavior. To Gulley “society” is 
Law, Authority, salen Taste, the 
Boorjays, and it is thus to be defied 
because the artist must be free. 
Even art itself becomes hardened 
into a style and must be rebelled 
against. To “‘society” Gulley is the 
Bohemian exile from society (he 
gave up an “honest” living in com- 
merce to become an artist), the 
avant garde artist (by the time the 
public caught up with Impression- 
ism, he had already changed his style 
and approach), the immoral and ir- 
responsible man (Gulley does steal, 
cheat and lie, but basically it is to 
get money so that he can go on paint- 
ing, and he is honest with himself 
when it comes to matters of art). 
What then becomes clear is the tragic 
implications of the artist’s struggle 
to release the creative vision from the 
prison within himself and translate 
it into the discipline of the form and 
technique he is working with. When 
he looks again at his unfinished 
painting, he can no longer feel why 
he painted Eve’s face as he did: 
“What was I feeling about? and I 
felt all locked up.’” It is significant 


“John Burrows and Alex Hamilton, 
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that Gulley has shifted from impres- 
sion (‘‘all sensation—no ideas”) to 
symbolism and that his vision has 
changed from The Fall to The Cre- 
ation. 

This struggle is parodied on the 
comic level by Gulley’s quarrel with 
society. But even the comic reveals 
the tragedy of te artist in the mod- 
ern world: the artist is not valued 
by society; it fears him as a creator, 
hates him as a rebel, envies him as a 
free man. Both the comic and the 
tragic come to a climax in the final 
scene: Authority has finally caught 
up with Gulley (but the police are 
not there to arrest him for the death 
of Sara, only to get him away from 
the building which is to be demol- 
ished); Time has caught up with 


him (the wall collapses, on him) ; 
Life has caught up with him (he is 
seriously injured and is dying). 


He 
can not finish his monumental paint- 
ing of The Creation, for creation is 
never complete; art is never at a 
standstill, and the creative imagina- 
tion of the artist is never satisfied. 
That is both the triumph and the de- 
feat of the artist: Gulley says to the 
nun in the hospital at the end, “‘I 
should laugh all around my neck at 
this minute if my shirt wasn’t a bit 
on the tight side.’ ‘It would be better 
for you to pray.’ ‘Same thing, 
mother.’ ””” The comic and the tragic 
become the same. 

It is the form of the trilogy which 
completes the meaning of Gulley’s 
and Sara’s life, and it is To Be a Pil- 
grim with its middle position in the 
trilogy which through its theme of 
the past as a pilgrim’s progress gives 
meaning to their lives in the present. 
To be a pilgrim is to live a meaning- 

*Ibid., p. 311. 
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ful, purposeful life, to know where 
one is going, which presumes a start- 
ing point—the heritage of the past— 
as well as a goal. “A pilgrim is not a 
lost soul, I thought, nor a wanderer. 
He is not a tramp,”’ Tom Wilcher 
says. Thus, Gulley Jimson is a pil- 
grim, for his creative imagination 
gives meaning to life and direction 
and purpose. Sara Monday, creating 

“a society, a relationship, a spiritual 
world,” saves Gulley from despera- 
tion so that he might be free, and she 
saves Tom Wilcher from despair so 
that he might believe: “The truth is 
that when Sara came to me I was a 
lost soul . . . what is faith but the 
belief that in life there is something 
worth doing, and the feeling of it?’” 
Tom Wilcher is a pilgrim, for his 
moral conscience is the continuity 
of England’s Protestant heritage and 
his sense of the past is the continuity 
of England’s democratic tradition 
unchanged in essence by changes in 
appearance. 

In the second trilogy Cary ex- 
plores more deeply the “fundamen- 
tal power and drive of the Protestant 
tradition which is the soul of British 
and American democracy.” He 
“tried to get at the roots of left- 
wing English politics in evangelical 
religion.” But Cary is not con- 
cerned with “doing” a religious novel 
in the manner of Graham Greene or 
a political novel in the manner of 
George Orwell. To Cary “reality is 
one whole. Religion is full of 
aesthetic feeling and political action; 
politics uses aesthetic and religious 
appeal; every man is born into a 

"To Be a Pilgrim (New York, 1942), p. 312. 
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society which is at once constant in 
its primitive natural elements, the 
natural family relationships, the 
needs, passions, and ambitions of all 
human nature; and highly flexible 
in its larger groupings of tribal, na- 
tional, and moral organization.” 
The form of the trilogy enables Cary 
to present these interrelated aspects 
of reality in depth without sacri- 
ficing scope and breadth of treat- 
ment. 

In Except the Lord, Nimmo’s 
own story, Cary gets at the roots of 
Nimmo’s radicalism, his evangelical 
heritage. What fascinates Chester 
Nimmo about his father’s preaching 
is the way the congregation is spell- 
bound by the oratory. Thus is born 
Nimmo the politician, the dema- 
gogue, the spell-binder of his “con- 
gregation” in the days before 
pancaked television faces and the 
ad men. Jim Latter in Not Honour 
More, the final novel of the trilogy, 
sees Nimmo as a power-hungry 
demagogue without honor, a cor- 
rupt politician without principle. 
The ultimate degradation of the 
political orator is seen in Prisoner of 
Grace when Nimmo’s “son” Tom 
(the illegitimate son of Nina and 
Jim Latter) mimics his “father’s” 
mannerisms and speech in a night 
club entertainment act. Yet these 
are only partial truths, partial views 
of Nimmo, just as it would be a 
partial truth to view Gulley Jimson 
only as a rogue. 

The whole view of Nimmo is a 
composite picture drawn from dif- 
ferent perspectives in the three 
novels of the trilogy. Though he 
deliberately chose the art of oratory 
to further his political ambitions, 

™The Way a Novel Gets Written,” p. 89. 
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his early radicalism has the fervor of 
evangelical righteousness, coming at 
a time when the democratic ideal of 
economic and social justice needed 
a spokesman and a leader to give 
direction to the workers in their 
protest against injustice. Knowing 
Nina Woodville was pregnant (by 
Jim Latter), he married her for her 
money and social position in order 
to further his political ambitions, 
but he is nevertheless fond of her and 
he needs her—and it is she who de- 
fends his public and private life 
against his enemies, particularly 
against Jim Latter. She forgives him 
his weaknesses, for she is a prisoner 
of grace. Though in his old age, 
under the guise of needing Nina to 
help him with his memoirs, he sex- 
ually assaults her (when she is mar- 
ried to Jim Latter), Nimmo is more 
sinned against than sinner. He had 
forgiven Jim Latter long ago for 
being his wife’s lover and had given 
his name to the children he knew 
were not his own. 

Joyce Cary warns the critic 
against interpreting his works alle- 
gorically.’* But he also indicates his 
belief that fundamental human rela- 
tionships are the content of the novel 
because all aspects of life are related: 
“One man, for instance, does not 
create for himself only a home, a 
business, a family, but a religion, a 
political idea, a nation, a world 
idea.””'* Therefore, though it would 
be misleading to suggest that the 
private lives of these three protag- 
Onists represent an allegory of Eng- 
lish democracy (as, for example, in 
suggesting that the marriage of 
Chester Nimmo to Nina Woodville 
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is the marriage of Protestantism and 
democracy to capitalism), it might 
be fruitful to suggest that their pri- 
vate lives present a microcosm of 
the world at large. 

The marriage of Chester Nimmo 
and Nina Woodville is at its outset 
a compromise and an expediency— 
he needs her money and her social 
position; she needs a husband for her 
unborn child, and both are aware of 
it. It is no romantic or ideal love, 
and yet it is a successful marriage. 
And if it is not a marriage of pas- 
sion, neither is it a marriage without 
love. There is no doubt that Nimmo, 
-for his own survival, has created a 
private world in his imagination to 
the extent that he really convinces 
himself that Tom is his own son; 
and yet this world of his is no less 
real than his father’s evangelicalism 
which survives the failure of his 
prophecy of the Second Coming and 
the end of the world. Nimmo’s po- 
litical success, founded on the arti- 
ficiality of his oratorical methods, 
survives the compromises and ex- 
pediencies of practical politics; but 
it is for these compromises and ex- 
pediencies that he is attacked and 
condemned. The discrepancy be- 
tween the ideal and the real, whether 
it be in public affairs or in private 
relationships, is the area of human 
conflict and drama, of comedy and 
tragedy, of triumph and _ failure. 
From one point of view (Jim Lat- 
ter’s), Chester Nimmo is a man 
without personal or public honor, a 
corrupt politician and an immoral 
man. From another (Nina’s), he is 
to be forgiven his sins and weak- 
nesses, both public and private, for 
not to forgive them is to condemn 
one’s self. 
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What emerges from the trilogy is 
a detailed portrait of a man who is 
vulnerable, both in his public and in 
his private affairs, and yet to point 
the accusing finger at him is to point 
it at ourselves also. Nimmo’s early 
radicalism is compromised so that 
his private belief in nationalization 
of the land is denied publicly: was 
this denial made only to win the 
election? It must be remembered 
that it was only his private belief 
and not the Liberal party’s program. 
His marriage had reached a crisis at 
the height of the campaign: ‘Voters 
like a candidate to be happily mar- 
ried,’ he tells Nina, and so she 
visits the constituents with him; 
there is gossip about their sleeping in 
separate bedrooms, and so she sleeps 
in the same bedroom with him even 
though she is convinced she is preg- 
nant by Jim Latter again (as indeed 
she is) and wants to leave Nimmo 
to marry Jim. 

Did Nimmo merely maneuver 
Nina into staying with him in order 
to win the election and to save his 
political career after he won the 
election? It must be remembered 
that though Nimmo “manipulates” 
Nina into “voting” for him, using 
the best performance of his career 
on her, it is‘ Nina who as prisoner of 
grace realizes that “though it might 
have been hard to leave the man, 
breaking his heart, if he had failed, 
it was even harder to do so when he 
had succeeded at last ‘after twenty- 
five years’.””® And at the end of his 
career Nimmo—who had made his 
first fame with an anti-war speech 
(in the Boer War) and who had 
pledged never to join a War Cab- 


Prisoner of Grace (New York, 1952), p. 75. 
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inet (in the First World War) — 
failed to resign from the cabinet in 
protest against entering the war and 
instead accepted the offer of Min- 
ister of Production. Did he compro- 
mise his pacifist principles merely 
to remain in power? He may have 
been wrong in his decision, and he 
was tempted by the offer of a key 
post in which he would have a “free 
hand,” but he saw it as his duty to 
accept. “““The P. M. says the coun- 
try needs me—that I am indispen- 
sable. As Bootham says, it may be 
my duty—a moral duty—to change 
my mind and face the conse- 
quences...” 

Nina sums up Nimmo’s career at 
its crisis: “Perhaps Chester did ‘get 
away’ with lies and tricks and did 
help to ‘destroy our great cause.’ 
But all leaders (who really drive 
and steer), especially reform lead- 
ers, do destruction to a cause. Be- 
cause they set out to make new 
worlds and new worlds can never 
be so good (or so new) as people 
expect.”"* Nimmo, like his father, 
foresaw the end of the world, his 
world, and so sought to change it, 
patch it up, and make it do. Ironic- 
ally, and tragically, in doing so he 
helps destroy his own world. He is 
pelted with rotten vegetables by his 
constituents who blame him for the 
war and its aftermath; he is defeated 
at the polls; he admits, with his per- 
sonal defenses at low ebb, that he has 
no children of his own, and he 
divorces his wife, losing her to Jim 
Latter. 

It remains only for Jim Latter to 
complete the destruction of that 
world, public and private. Jim Lat- 
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ter, disillusioned by his experiences 
in Africa, condemns all politicians 
and Nimmo in particular as power- 
hungry racketeers without honor 
who are only interested in their own 
selves, not in the people or the na- 
tion. He is the arch-reactionary who 
sees democratic politics as a skin- 
game cperated by grafters. His rela- 
tions with Nina make him Nimmo’s 
arch-enemy. He says of Nimmo: 
I say he spent his life destroying the 
country and selling the people. I say 
he corrupted everything and everybody 
that came near him and stole this 
woman, my wife, from me when she 
was little more than a child and set to 
work to destroy her body and soul. He 
wanted her money to get into what he 
called politics, which was stirring up 
hatred and envy and making promises 
he knew would never be fulfilled, and 
when he caught her he proceeded to 
rob her and terrify her into his slave. 
I say if a murderer should be hung, 
which I agree to, then men like Nimmo 
should be hung twice over because they 
don’t only murder people’s bodies but 
their souls.’° 


It is this voice, though false, which 
is needed to complement Nina’s 
view “that he was a great man who 
had saved the country and spent his 
life in the service of the people.”” 
The truth about Nimmo lies between 
the two extremes. Thus this third 
view, Jim Latter’s, is needed to com- 
plete the picture of Nimmo so that 
the portrait will not be the false one 
of the “official” biography. Latter’s 
way leads to madness and murder 
(the attempted murder of Nimmo 
and the actual murder of Nina) and 
to anarchy or dictatorship. Nimmo’s 
way, for all its compromises, expedi- 
ency and opportunism, is less evil, 
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more free. 

Of all the novels in the two 
trilogies, Not Honour More, though 
it is necessary to complete the por- 
trait of Chester Nimmo, is least able 
to stand by itself because of its ex- 
treme and essentially false interpre- 
tation of Nimmo.” Though pub- 
lished separately, Not Honour More 
is the last book of the trilogy, and 
therefore Cary could hope to depend 
on his readers having read the other 
two novels. This dependence on the 
other two novels points up the limi- 
tations of the trilogy form: the 
more each novel is dependent on the 
other two for its full meaning, the 
less is its form as a novel discernible; 
conversely, the less each is dependent 
on its companion works, the more 
is it read as a separate work, the 
larger form being lost (witness 
Faulkner’s attempt to alternate 


chapters of Wild Palms and The Old 


Man). Yet Cary gains much more 
than he loses by presenting the point 
of view of Jim Latter. By remaining 
true to Latter’s character, he paints 
a convincing dark portrait of 
Nimmo, but it is the very excess of 
Latter’s fanaticism that defeats his 
(Latter’s) evangelical mission to de- 
stroy Nimmo as a public symbol of 
democracy and as a private image of 
love. If one were only to read Not 
Honour More, one would be con- 
vinced of Nimmo’s evilness and of 
Latter’s madness; but if one were 
only to read Except the Lord and 
Prisoner of Grace, one would, iron- 
ically, never be wholly convinced 
that Nimmo was not a scoundrel 
both as a husband and as a poli- 

™Ic should be noted, however, that only in a 
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tician. 

Joyce Cary says of art and reality 
that “every character in every situ- 
ation is significant to some degree, 
because all of them are part of the 
one real world in action. . .””* But, 
he goes on to say, “it is impossible 
to show this whole in one book. 
James Joyce has tried in "innegans 
Wake to give this notion of reality 
in depth; for that purpose, he de- 
vised a special language, and still he 
had to leave out nine-tenths of what 
is significant even by his own 
scheme.””** Therefore, “the great 
problem before a writer is to con- 
vey, in one work of art, one formal 
conception, a significance which is 
simple enough for immediate appre- 
hension by the feelings of a reader, 
and yet not false to the immense 
complication of actual life.”** Both 
Conrad and James sought to render 
the immense complication of actual 
life by ordering that reality through 
the analytical mind and emotional 
sensibility of a single narrator who 
for all his sensitivity to nuances of 
emotional states and for all his ana- 
lytical power of interpreting sym- 
bolic action remains a Victorian 
idealist seeking an ultimate truth. 
Cary, in his trilogies, conveys the 
complexity of reality by presenting 
three alternative views of that real- 
ity. No single view is whole; no 
single narrator gives us an ultimate 
truth; no single novel gives us all 
of reality: ‘ I discovered,” says 
Nina in Prisoner of Grace when she 
was certain that she must leave 
Nimmo for Latter, “how wrong I 
had been to think that nothing 

™“The Way a Novel Gets Written,” p. 87. 
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could be changed in the ‘real’ situa- 
tion because it rested on ‘too solid 
facts’.”** 

Through the use of the first- 
person narrative method and_ the 
trilogy form, Cary recreates the past 
by creating personalities whose lives 
are the past. It is the past unglossed 
by veneration, and yet through it 
runs the thread of England’s Protes- 
tant and democratic heritage, here 
perverted into fanaticism and dema- 
goguery, there compromised by 
practical expediencies and human 
misjudgments. Chester Nimmo — 
for all his intoxication with power, 
his public and private compromises 
and immoralities, his rationalizations 
and inconsistencies in politics and 
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in marriage—is motivated, by an 
evangelical conscience, to war 
against social and economic in- 
justices and inequalities. It is the past 
not idealized by sentimentalism, and 
yet what emerges from the indi- 
vidual’s defiant battle with social 
laws and customs is the democratic 
ideal of personal freedom. Gulley 
Jimson—for all his irreverence, re- 
bellion, and roguery—is motivated 
by the need for freedom without 
which the creative imagination is 
imprisoned and without which civi- 


lization is doomed. It is the past seen 


in a multiplicity of views so that 
what is grasped is the multiplicity of 
life itself and not the mere generali- 
zation of it as a history of ideas or 
the subjectivity of it as autobiog- 
raphy. 


The Mirrors Were Covered with Sheets 


LINDA WOLFE 


ASSING the carousel, Rachel’s 
attention was caught by the 
luxury of colors and the 

squeals of the children. The longing 
to mount one of the horses and ride, 
conscienceless, throughout the long 
hours ahead, overwhelmed her. But 
Carl, seeing her glance toward the 
crowd around the ticket booth, said 
admonishingly, ““No, Rachel. You’re 
supposed to be in mourning.” 

Hidden far back in his eyes Rachel 
was conscious of a flickering of an- 
noyance, but his lips smiled at her in 
patient concern for her bereavement. 
He will make a ‘good doctor, she 
thought. He was planned for a doc- 
tor from before his birth. From be- 
fore his conception maybe. Maybe 
he was even conceived because he 
would be a doctor. She watched him 
distastefully as he rubbed an immac- 
ulate hand across his moist forehead. 

Carl was a bore, Rachel had de- 
cided. But, like most bores, he had 
qualities to commend him. And 
Rachel, who had never run away 
from home, for whom evening ave- 
nues held terror, and who for years 
had made her bed with hospital cor- 
ners each morning, felt unafraid and 
whole and very safe whenever Carl 
was about. He was so definite, so 
sure in his opinions. 

Often she wondered if, were she 
to look a while longer, she might not 
find another man, someone more 
joyous and whole himself, partic- 
ularly when she noticed that she had 
taken to secretly scolding Carl, to 
carping at his every half-hearted 


gesture, some buried harpy in her- 
self rising and clawing and flapping 
its wings, in silence so far, but soon 
perhaps to screech out loud. She 
would be responsible, she warned 
herself, as responsible as he, for what- 
ever bitter quarrels the years would 
bring them. He was full of pretense; 
all his reactions to events were clichés 
culled from his parents’ experience 
of the world. But she pretended to 
care for him. 

Still, he was considerate and reli- 
able, treated her with consistency 
and, when her grandfather died, took 
great parcels of the day off from his 
studies to walk with her up and 
down through the park. For Rachel 
had decided that whatever the pen- 
alty she would not go home each day 
until dark came. Not until the 
shades, drawn tightly across the win- 
dows all afternoon, would be raised 
and the reluctant evening breeze 
could blow into the stifling room 
where, reviving old world ritual for 
the dead, the family sat on low 
wooden stools and covered the mir- 
rors with sheets. 

“You should be home today,” Carl 
said. “Not walking up and down in 
this heat. You know you can’t 
change your folks.” 

“I don’t care,” Rachel said. “I 
can’t sit in that room with them and 
listen to them bicker and mourn and 
bicker. And I cry every time I look 
at the old lady.” She walked more 
hurriedly down the path, her head 
bent. “They don’t even look at her. 
They look away, the other way, like 
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she wasn’t even in the room.” 

“T know.” Carl’s voice was patient. 
“Whatever it is they think of her, 
they should grant her a little respect 
for her age.” 

Rachel tried not to listen to him. 
The thought of the old lady, with 
her withered flesh and shining black 
satin, jet-beaded dress, had been a 
private mystery. That Carl saw Elka 
as an old lady deserving respect be- 
cause of her age, an old lady to be 
helped across the street, or given a 
seat to on the subway, was intoler- 
able. Elka’s jet beads and clinking 
bracelets exhilarated Rachel, and she 
would be an old lady such as this. 

“Still, you must admit,” Carl con- 
tinued, ‘that she blows her own horn 
all the time. ‘Me and your grand- 
father, Rachel—we were so happy.’ 
You must admit she’s a bit prepos- 
terous.” 

Rachel, remembering Elka at the 
funeral yesterday, when with beads 
and towering black hair she had first 
made her appearance, thought that 
indeed the old lady had looked 
strange. The grandfather’s body had 
come by train, arriving from Florida 
early in the morning, and the old 
lady must have been on the same 
train because, although the whispers 
outside the funeral parlor had it that 
she wouldn’t dare to come, she was 
right on time when the chapel doors 
opened. She had walked swiftly 
through the crowd in the lobby, 
bending her small body toward each 
funeral guest in imitation of a bow, 
and asked for Rachel’s mother, who 
was conscious not so much of the 
sudden presence of the old lady but 
of the indignant and curious eyes of 
the relatives, all turned toward her 
now in a tearful glitter of expec- 
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tancy. It was Rachel’s mother, as the 
eldest, who would receive the doubt- 
ful consolation and set the pattern 
for acceptance. Walking boldly to- 
ward her, the old lady had said, “I’m 
Jacob’s wife. You must be his eldest 
daughter.” Rachel’s mother chose to 
say nothing. The old lady said, “I 
know you by your picture.” 

Still Rachel’s mother said nothing, 
herself too old to accept a stranger 
as wife to her aged father whose first 
wife, real wife, had died but two 
years ago. Saying nothing, she stared 
at the other woman’s sunken but still 
apparent breasts. The old lady, her 
voice displaying its first nervousness, 
said, “It’s your wedding picture. You 
have on a white lace dress. I recog- 
nize you by it.” 

Observing the two, Rachel had 
been touched by the courage of the 
old lady. Rachel reasoned that if she 
had not known, she must at least 
have suspected that her presence was 
considered an invasion of the family’s 
private spectacle of grief. They 
would have preferred meeting her 
when they need not show tears. In 
whispers, they declared her an eccen- 
tric, an intruder, denying even that 
grandfather had written happily of 
her. 

Solitary, Elka had moved down 
the row of pews. Seating herself in a 
middle pew, she had looked inquisi- 
tively at each funeral guest, expect- 
ing that at least one, if but for 
curiosity, would join her. But as the 
last of the relatives entered and all 
avoided her, it became apparent that 
she was to be left alone. Spreading 
wide her black satin dress so that its 
full skirt covered nearly half the 
bench, she sat upright and proud, 
giving public notice that there was 
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room for no one but her upon that 
bench. 

For a moment, watching her 
transparent pride, Rachel had longed 
to go up to the old lady, slide away 
the satin skirt, and sit beside her. 
But, sensing the austere presence of 
her mother beside her, she hesitated 
in fear of arguments. 

“T don’t think Elka’s preposter- 
ous,” Rachel, remembering this, said 
nervously. Carl’s opinions were often 
difficult for her to contradict. 

Carl shrugged his shoulders. 
“You're being sentimental. You have 
been from the start.” 

Rachel did not answer, within her 
throat feeling resentment rising and 
capturing her voice. The mystery of 
Elka, given over to Carl, did become 
sentimental, used. I shall tell him to 
let it alone, let me alone, she thought. 
But she could not tell him that. He 
was no accident nor chance, but a 
career for which she had long been 
prepared, studying as hard at her fu- 
ture as he to be a doctor, she sup- 
posed. Her mother had sent her 
through college, paying the bills with 
regret, to be certain her daughter’s 
husband would be a professional 
man. Rachel’s duties were often 
made clear, and she had long since 
learned to respond with respect. 
“You should be grateful for your 
schooling,” which she was, and, “You 
should marry well.” Never brave, 
she contented herself with Carl and 
warned herself she could risk neither 
her mother’s continued storming nor 
the renewed search for someone to 
supplant him, the renewed search 
for what might only once more 
prove but the shell of love. 

“Perhaps,” she said to Carl, “per- 
haps I am a little sentimental about 
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her.” 

He patted her shoulder, proud of 
her concession. “That’s all right,” he 
said. “You’re just all on edge. Why 
don’t you try crying a little? That 
always helps.” 

“T can’t turn tears on and off.” 

“Of course not. I just thought 
you'd feel better if you could cry a 
little. Why don’t you try?” 

But Rachel knew that she had 
tried. As the rabbi’s voice had droned 
through the warm chapel yesterday, 
Rachel had forgotten even the old 
lady in her efforts to cry. She had 
listened to the recitation of the dead 
man’s many virtues and knew them 
all to be true. But she could not 
mourn him. Inexplicably, she had 
felt with a sense as sure as knowledge 
that he would neither wish nor ac- 
cept her tears. Some sense of failing 
him who was never timid had come 
over her. Her very life, when the 
time of mourning would be over and 
the wedding plans begun, would be 
a reenactment of all that he despised. 
She had sat tensely, wishing she might 
cry. 

Later, when her moment came to 
walk in solemn and profound respect 
to bid farewell, perhaps ask blessing 
from the deceased, Rachel had 
startled everyone by refusing. Even 
throughout the long drive to the 
cemetery, temporarily wearied of 
talking of Elka, the relatives had 
whispered of Rachel’s breach of rit- 
ual, insisting that only a child was 
permitted to feel delicate about 
viewing the corpse. To them, Rachel 
could not explain that she had felt 
her presence at the coffin was un- 
wanted. Recalling the relatives’ crit- 
ical eyes and the wrath of her mother, 
Rachel shivered now, no longer con- 
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scious of the afternoon heat in the 
park. 

“You didn’t know my grand- 
father. My grandmother either,” she 
said to Carl. 

“No,” he said. 

“They used to fight.” 

“or 

She paused, wondering what she 
had wished to say. 

“My grandmother was all right,” 
she said then. “I mean, I didn’t like 
her very much, but I guess she was 
all right. She was very good. She kept 
the house clean and cooked the 
chicken every Friday, and polished 
this and that. But they fought. When 
I visited them I used to lie awake 
sometimes in the dark and I would 
hear them, picking and picking at 
each other.” 

“So?” Carl said. 

“So then, after a while, my grand- 
mother would start to snore, and 
then I’d fall asleep. But in the morn- 
ing, every ashtray in the house would 
be filled with cigarette butts.” She 
paused. Then, “Dozens of them,” she 
said. “At first I couldn’t believe it 
was possible. I'd empty the ashtrays 
every night right before going to 
bed, and in the mornings I'd have the 
feeling that maybe I'd forgotten to 
empty them at all.” 

Carl nodded his head up and down, 
listening to her. 

“There’d be just dozens of them,” 
she said. 

She herself, eavesdropping, had 
fought sleep to lie awake in the dark 
room, curious at their voices. Except 
during brief moments of forgetful- 
ness, they rarely spoke to each other 
in the daytime. Their faces had 
grown old and creased into lines of 
secrecy. She had thought then that 
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perhaps the shield that was provided 
by the night allowed them to reveal 
in words what would, if spoken in 
the light, have been too terrible upon 
their faces. 

Her grandfather, who had been 
more kind than God, who indeed, as 
white-haired pious grandfathers 
should be, was the symbol of God to 
her in childhood, would sit upon the 
stoop of the house, talking earnestly 
with the bearded sages of the neigh- 
borhood or joking with the busy 
children. Yet on Friday nights, when 
others had gone home to their fam- 
ilies, he would remain upon the 
stoop. Inside, her grandmother, 
dressed in her constant checkered 
housedress, a pink velvet bow in her 
grey hair—her only personal conces- 
sion to festivity—would light tall 
candles in brass candlesticks. She 
would lay her offering of chicken 
and meat and steaming soup before 
grandfather’s place. But he, pretend- 
ing not to hear her as she called to 
him, her voice growing gradually 
more incensed, sat idly on the stoop, 
defying her with silence. Finally, 
when she had ceased to call him, he— 
who could give all praise to Rachel— 
would stalk inside, rip a soft piece of 
chaleh from the beautiful twisted 
bread she had baked, and devour the 
meal wordlessly, giving no praise. 
This paradox in her grandfather had 
troubled her, and in those days she 
had sought to fix the blame, to find 
the fault, to take his side. 

Now, beside her, Carl was grow- 
ing restless, and to forestall his in- 
junctions, Rachel said, “I guess it 
wasn’t her fault.” 

“No,” Carl said. “It sounds to me 
like the way a lot of old people get.” 

“You don’t think it was because 
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they weren’t suited?” 

“No,” Carl said. “It’s just the way 
old people get.” He took her hand 
and placed it on his arm. “Come on, 
Rachel—let’s go. We'll go home for 
a little while and have something to 
eat with them. We can meet here 
later, if you want.” 

“T can’t. I don’t want to be back 
there yet.” 

“Really, Rachel,” Carl said. 
“You're being a child about all this. 
You have to realize death is that 
way.” 

“What way? What way, Carl?” 

“T mean that’s life. All life ends in 
death.” He nodded his head back and 
forth sadly, his eyes examining her 
face. 

Rachel put her hands to her face. 

“You’re not listening,” Carl said 
patiently. ; 

“Tm sorry.” 

“T was just saying that that’s the 
way life is. Everyone has to die some- 
time.” 

Looking down at her hands Rachel 
said hurriedly, “But that’s not it. Or 
it is just it.” As she spoke, she knew 
Carl would recoil from her words. 
“It isn’t that he died, but that he 
lived—I mean, even at seventy-two. 
More than I do, I think. Don’t you 
see? That’s what hurts. More than I 
do.” 

“Oh, come on, Rachel!” Carl said, 
annoyance no longer hidden in his 
eyes. ““You’ve been dramatizing this 
thing for too long now, and I just 
can’t take any more of it.” As he 
spoke his mouth was a taut hard cord 
in his pink flesh, and Rachel realized 
that he had taken her words for an 
accusation at the same moment that 
she realized she had meant them as 
such. 
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She longed to continue to speak 
out, to tell him she stayed with him 
through fear, that it could not work, 
that she would cause him misery 
through her very cowardice. But, 
staring at him, she saw the anger 
blossoming pink and passionate on 
his face, and before it she hesitated. 
“T’m sorry,” she said, seeing the anger 
thicken the lines about his eyes. 

And then she followed him, as 
they headed up to the 68th Street 
exit. They parted at the door to her 
apartment, and as Rachel watched 
Carl hurry off down the stairs she 
imagined he must feel relieved as she 
to be alone. Yet they had agreed to 
meet later in the cafeteria in the park 
zoo, and maybe this evening, since 
the stores were open until late, they 
would shop for a bed to go with the 
dressers they had already bought. 

She watched him till he disap- 
peared, then cautiously opened the 
door to the apartment. “Is that you, 
Rachel? Where have you been all 
day?” she heard her mother’s voice 
call sharply, and her Aunt Esther’s 
voice, equally incisive, saying, “Ssh. 
You'll only get yourself excited, 
Anna.” Quickly Rachel moved down 
the hallway to greet the relatives. 

The large living room was 
crowded. The jungle-bright flowers 
on the drapes were huge and space- 
consuming, dwarfing the relatives 
who sat upright and taut upon their 
stools. The mirrors, draped in their 
white denials of vanity, no longer 
reflecting distance, seemed to Rachel 
reminders of ghosts. 

She did not recognize all the 
people in the room. Their commiser- 
ating faces were but faintly familiar; 
they were like extras in a family spec- 
tacular; their clothing was all equally 
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subdued, similar in style as well as 
color. As she entered, several of them 
mumbled, “So sorry,” and, “So sad 
about your poor Grandpa.” She 
nodded politely to each of them. 

Uncle Max muttered, “Hello,” as 
he reached for some wrinkled black 
grapes in the big yellow plastic bowl 
on the table. “Lord, you look dirty!” 
he snapped at her in a whisper. 

Guiltily, Rachel turned toward the 
mirror, only to stare into the creased 
white surface. 

“It was hot out,” she apologized. 

“It’s hot in here,” her mother said. 
“Tt’s stifling.” 

“Why don’t you fix the shades, 
then?” Max said querulously. “It’s 
so hot in here and she has to keep the 
shades pulled down to the window- 
sills.” 

“Fix them yourself,” her mother 
said. “I’m tired. I just sat down.” 
Turning toward Aunt Esther she 
said, ““Why doesn’t he get up and fix 
them? He’s done nothing but eat all 
day.” 

Rachel, the habit of obedience 
strong within her, walked quickly to 
the windows and snapped up the 
shades. 

“Thank you, Rachel. You’re a 
good girl,” Uncle Max said, meting 
out praise for good works. Rachel 
smiled in automatic response. 

“Sit down, now,” her mother said. 
“You’ve been running around all 
day. Now sit down with us awhile.” 

Rachel found an empty stool and 
carried it to the archway of the 
room, seating herself precariously on 
the rim. In the broad archway she 
felt half within the room and half 
without. She observed the family 
critically from her separate seat, 
wondering at their conviction. They 
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had never been a religious family and 
now they had resumed with too easy 
ardor what they had shunned while 
Grandpa lived. ““The old man would 
have wanted us to sit shiva for him,” 
Aunt Esther said. “He was a very 
good old man. He would have 
wanted it.” 

Aunt Tillie said, “It’s a good thing. 
You sit quietly a week. You have 
time to think. You get all the crying 
out of you.” Rachel wondered at 
their sudden adoption of the customs 
of their childhood, but sitting now 
in the entrance to the room, she sup- 
posed that to mourn him in well- 
worn fashion would be easier for 
them, since their obedience was as 
great as any they had asked of her. 

After a moment she asked, 
“Where’s Elka?” 

“The old lady?” Aunt Tillie said. 

Max spit the seeds of the grapes 
he had been chewing into his hand 
and looked at them reflectively. 
“She’s lying down. Tired, I suppose.” 
He stared at them a while and finally 
threw them into the ashtray. “What 
a ridiculous thing she is!” he said. “TI 
never will understand what got into 
poor Papa.” 

“All right,” one of the strangers 
said loyally. “You don’t have to cry 
at a funeral. But at least, a little 
tear!” 

“What did she have to cry over?” 
Esther said caustically. “She hardly 
knew him. He just married her after 
Mother died because he was lonely.” 

Max steadfastly chewed his grapes. 
“An old man like that marrying 
again!” 

“The way she talks, you’d think 
it had been the love of the ages,” 
Rachel’s mother said. 

“Some ages,” Esther said, scratch- 
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ing her forehead. “Seventy years old! 
Some ages!” 

Rachel felt the bitterness of the 
room invade her body, making her 
stiff and awkward. Their pettiness 
disturbed her and prevented her 
from feeling grief. Guiltily, she held 
her back straight, allowing the dis- 
comfort of the posture to chasten 
her and to make her conscious of the 
burden of the day. 

But she could remember only that 
on her first visit with her grand- 
parents they had lived in a yellow 
house, three blocks from the blue 
ocean. The old man had white hair 
and white skin; even in the burning 
Florida sun he had stayed a cool 
white color. There were great red 
flowers on the stoop. And that was 
all she remembered. The colors, all 
the colors pure and unmixed. The 
frivolity of the memory shamed her 
now. She should recall what a scholar 
he had been, and how he acted when 
he taught the Bible to the neighbor- 
ing children. 

But she could remember only that 
in the cool back bedrooms of the 
house where the other children, 
rowdy and foreign to her, had come 
to learn, he would take her on his 
knee and allow her to listen to the 
stories he told as he taught. Though 
she was younger than they, she had 
always felt a little older, a little 
better, because he was her grand- 
father and she sat above them on his 
knee. Now the vanity of her memory 
shamed her. She tried to think what 
it was that he had taught when she 
sat there upon his knee. But she felt 
only pride. 

Looking up quickly, she searched 
the faces of the others to see if the 
vanity she felt could be observed 
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upon her face. But they were ignor- 
ing her, their voices raised in the con- 
stant quarreling that had accompa- 
nied the tiresome sitting. She rubbed 
her hands along her back because it 
pained her from the unfamiliar posi- 
tion. She could not mourn him, for 
she felt only frivolous and vain at the 
thought of him. Yet no other mem- 
ories replaced these two, and she 
could not find clear memories of how 
he had discussed philosophy for end- 
less hours with the bearded old men 
of the neighborhood. She could re- 
member only his generous spirit and 
his reverence. 

Arching her back so that she sat 
more upright on the stool, she strug- 
gled with her memories. She recalled 
again the ashtrays with their nightly 
accumulation and the silent Friday 
dinners, and it came to her suddenly, 
so that her stomach trembled, that 
he had warned her from the course 
of her obedience. She would be re- 
sponsible, she told herself again, as 
responsible as Carl . 

She rose quickly then, unable to 
sit any longer. Reaching the bedroom 
at the far end of the hallway she 
decided that she would talk with 
Elka, whether the old woman were 
asleep or not. Looking in, she saw 
Elka lying flat upon her back, 
sprawling leisurely on the bedspread. 
She had, still, long black Gypsy hair 
which massed out behind her in a 
luxury of assisted waves. Even as she 
lay there on the bed, she looked flam- 
boyant to Rachel. The meager gayety 
of her shiny jet beads and her black 
hair with its questionable absence of 
grey pleased Rachel by their imper- 
tinence, and made her long, defi- 
antly, to be Elka’s friend. 

“Have you been sleeping?” Rachel 
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asked, drawing near the bed. 

“No. Only resting.” 

“Are you tired?” 

The woman ran her fingers over 
the lines on her face. Gently, she 
touched her eyes, her nose, her 
cheeks. ““No, not very,” she said, as 
if reassured by the touch of her 
fingers against the warm skin. 

“Sit down,” the old woman said 
graciously. “Here—I’ll give you a 
pillow.” As if in ownership, she 
pulled a pillow from beneath the 
spread on the other bed and placed 
it for Rachel at the foot of her own. 

“Maybe [I’m disturbing you,” 
Rachel said. 

“Not at all. It’s good to have some 
company.” 

“I know,” Rachel said. 

“Well, I do like to talk. It keeps 
the day from being useless. You 
know your grandfather, when I first 
met him, he was a shy old man—he 
said, one day, ‘Elka, the children are 
right. They keep saying I’m having 
second childhood to get married 
again, at my age; they’re right. I’m 
having second childhood, all right. 
I’m learning how to talk all over 
again.” That’s what he said.” The 
old woman looked boldly at Rachel. 

Rachel sensed duplicity in the 
story. Her grandfather had never 
been a shy man; he had made jokes 
with the children and speeches with 
the old men; true, he had chosen 
silence as a weapon, but he had not 
been a silent man. Still, the obvious 
pride with which Elka told her flat- 
tering tale amused Rachel, and feel- 
ing conspiratorial and in league with 
the old lady she glanced toward the 
other room and said, ““You must have 
been good for him, Elka.” 

“T was,” the old lady said. “I was 
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good for him.” 

“You must miss him now,” Rachel 
said politely. 

“IT do miss him.” Again she ran 
her hands across her face. “For you, 
where love means squeezing and 
bringing up the babies and maybe 
sending them to college, it’s hard to 
understand that two old people love 
each other for having a cup of tea 
together in the afternoon. You 
know?” 

“TI know,” Rachel said, not know- 
ing, but wanting to know. 

“T only knew him two years,” 
Elka said. “They don’t forgive me 
that.” She looked in the direction of 
the other room from which now and 
again the voices issued, muffled and 
without tone. “But we had fun. Oh, 
the restaurants! Did we eat in restau- 
rants!” Her face turned upward to- 
ward the ceiling as she smiled in 
remembrance. “He had thirty dollars 
a week from the government, and he 
was saving for his old age when I 
met him! They kept writing, ‘Save 
a little money!’ What old age has an 
old man to save for? Did we go to 
restaurants!” The old lady slapped 
her hands together, furiously rattling 
her bracelets. 

“Can I help it?” she said then, 
speaking more quietly, her head still 
raised toward the ceiling. “I don’t 
like to cook. I burned more potatoes 
in my life than you’ve ever seen 
potatoes. But I like eating in restau- 
rants. And I liked going with Jacob. 
What are two old people going to 
save for—for their old age?” 

Rachel sat very still, afraid to en- 
danger their conspiracy by the least 
too forward or too curious remark. 

“You know,” the old lady said, 
lowering her voice confidentially, 
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“Jacob and I were once sitting in the 
house when the lights blew out. We 
had some candles that we lit, and we 
sat waiting for the morning to come 
with the candles going slow. It’s hard 
to sleep when you get old. And we 
were thinking there that night that 
when he married Sarah it was just 
ten months before I married Sam. 
Imagine! Can you imagine?” Her 
voice rose, modulation ceasing in her 
delight at the memory. 

“It was exactly ten months before 
I married Sam. And who knows? 
Who knows? Maybe I was walking 
in front of my house and there was 
this man in a blue suit walking very 
nice and good with his mother and 
father on the way to the synagogue; 
maybe I said, ‘Such a handsome 
man!’ and watched him go by.” 

She paused, turning toward 
Rachel. “But that’s all silly. When 
the morning came in, we blew out 
the candles, and we knew how we 
were being silly.” She nodded her 
head up and down. “I’ve got three 
children—in California.” 

They sat again in silence, as Elka 
studied the ceiling. Then she said, 
“But, oh, those restaurants! If Sam 
could have seen me in a restaurant! 
In the middle of the week in a res- 
taurant! In a black dress with beads, 
in the middle of the week—like this 
one,” she said proudly, fingering her 
dress. “Your grandfather used to 
dress up like it was Saturday, and I 
always felt so good.” 

Rachel said, “I know,” knowing 
this time. “I know. He used to make 
me feel good, too. Going for walks, 
and giving chocolate candies 
wrapped in silver paper whenever 
he came to visit—things like that.” 

“That was a long time ago, 
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Rachel?” 

“Oh yes. Before he moved to Flor- 
ida. I’d forgotten it all until a while 
ago.” 

They sat quietly then while the 
dark grew very deep in the back 
room. Rachel was sitting up, but she 
felt almost asleep, the darkness wrap- 
ping about her legs. “Elka? Elka?” 
she said at last. “Do you think that I 
will have to wait so many years? I 
mean like you did? Like he did?” 

The old lady ran her fingers across 
her cheek. “Silly maidel,” she said. 
“Such a silly maidel.” She raised her 
arms toward Rachel and gestured, 
her hands palm upward. “You 
mustn’t wait. Once, when I was a 
little girl, when we lived in Yekater- 
inaslav and it snowed all the time, it 
snowed a whole winter once. And I 
had some blue beads. I don’t remem- 
ber how come, because I didn’t have 
jewelry often, but I had these blue 
beads from somewhere. And I threw 
them out of the window once, when 
it was snowing. And it snowed the 
whole winter and then, in the spring, 
when the snow melted, there were 
the beads, lying down below the 
house, and they looked as blue as they 
had ever been.” She paused, her voice 
sounding querulous in the dim room. 

“At least, I thought they were as 
beautiful then as they were in the 
beginning. But today I can’t always 
remember. Sometimes it seems yes, 
sometimes no.” 

Rachel, looking down into her 
own lap, reached again for Elka’s 
outstretched hand. Now, in the still- 
ness of the room, she could hear again 
the muted voices from the living 
room. Pressing Elka’s fingers tightly 
in her own, she felt mysterious and 
stealthy. “I know what you mean,” 
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she said. “I think I know what you 
mean.” 

Still holding, then releasing Elka’s 
hand, she stood up. “I’m going out 
now,” she said. “I shall see you later.” 


Crossing the avenue outside her 
house, Rachel began to walk rapidly. 
With shoulders thrust forward and 
feet pressing the ground command- 
ingly, she had the busy gait of a com- 
mitteewoman as she headed for the 
cafeteria in the park zoo where Carl 
would be waiting for her. Moving 
her lips soundlessly, she imagined 
herself confronting him, reciting to 
him selections from a catalogue of 
accusations. He ordered her about, 
he was insincere, he was imprecise, 
he comforted her with clichés. More- 
over, he prevented her from living, 
ringing her about with canons and 
commands. There was, under the cir- 
cumstances, no point to their con- 
tinuing; they were wasting their 
lives. With each step denunciations 
burgeoned in her mind. 

The zoo, upon which the cafeteria 
looked out, was crowded with gaping 
children and their mothers, and at 
the seal pond Rachel’s progress was 
impeded by the onlookers who 
massed far out into the pathway. 
Attempting to get through so that 
she might continue to the cafeteria, 
Rachel was jostled against a baby car- 
riage, which stood in the midst of the 
ring of spectators; she was greeted 
by a voice, terrible and resounding, 
which called out, “Hey! Where do 
you think you’re going?” A half- 
formed apology on her lips, Rachel 
was thrust by the ardent owner of 
the carriage further into the crowd 
around the pond. 

As she struggled her way through, 
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the motion of the crowd nevertheless 
carried her until she found herself 
pressed against the railing of the 
pond close to where the seals lay 
sunning on their platform. She rose 
on her toes to see if Carl was waiting 
for her on the cafeteria porch, and 
she caught a glimpse of him there, 
sitting at one of the front tables. She 
stretched her body taut to see him, 
his head bent toward a newspaper, 
when from behind her there came a 
volley of high-voiced commands to, 
“Get down, will you? We can’t see 
over you!” 

Quickly she contracted her body. 
Stooping her shoulders, she looked 
from side to side to see who it was she 
offended. Two small girls to her 
right pouted disapprovingly and a 
third, to her left, glared at her. But 
when she looked behind her she was 
met by such a mass of indignant 
little faces that she turned quickly 
back to the railing in embarrassment. 
Her hands grasped it tightly, feeling 
it grow moist and sticky beneath her 
touch. 

Her body hunched against the 
railing by the pressure behind her, 
she realized that her imagined speech 
to Carl would be of no avail. She 
would not, could not blame him. She 
would have to say it differently. It 
was not his fault—not his fault that 
she could never push or argue. Not 
his fault that she could not bear 
frowns. Even the arrogant com- 
mands of the children had made her 
nervous and obedient. 

She turned suddenly away from 
the railing. Flinging herself against 
the crowd, feeling it give before her 
weight, she created miraculous open- 
ings which closed as miraculously 
behind her. At the pathway she 
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began to run, impervious to the cries 
of “Hey you! Look out!” which soon 
surrounded her again. Her black 
dress clung to her body restrictively 
but she ran, breathless. 

Coming to the carousel she worked 
her way through the multitude sur- 
rounding the harassed ticket seller 
and received a bright red card from 
him. The carousel was slowing down 
between rides and, without waiting 
for the movement to cease, she 
stepped onto the circling platform. 
The horses, all silver and blue and 
vivid reds, with coarse grey manes, 
seemed to her almost real, despite 
their painted grinning teeth. She 
moved quickly about the triple circle 
of mounts, looking for the one she 
liked the best. 

Charmed by a tall horse with glit- 
tering blue trappings, she hurried 
toward him, shoved her foot into the 
stirrup, and pulled herself up. The 
music began to swirl through the 
trees and the carousel to race. Fling- 
ing her feet from the stirrups and 
dropping the reins of the horse, she 
thrust her arms into the warm air, 
swaying her body back and forth 
with the motion of the carousel. The 
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music grew swifter and the carousel 
hurtled on its axis. 

When the music swelled to an in- 
finity of curves, she remembered 
Carl, whom she could not accuse, but 
with whom she might have quarreled 
during an infinity of dissonant dark 
nights. She would find him soon and 
tell him. Perhaps he too might be 
glad. 

Sitting high, she thought of her 
grandfather, and suddenly the tight 
muscles in her stomach that had been 
a wall around her grief relaxed, and 
tears came into her eyes. She felt 
again the vanity and frivolity which 
the thought of him summoned, but 
she cried for him, feeling he had 
asked her to take this ride. 

Her body thrilled to the motion 
of the carousel which ripped around 
in its course, hammers pounding the 
rhythm on tin plates to the elation 
of all the children around her. And 
she felt that this was how her grand- 
father would have her mourn him, 
that in the midst of all her pleasures 
she would always mourn him, and 
that there would always be pleasures 
more circling and more gay than 
ever she had dared to dream. 


Psalm from “Snowman” 


MarILYN THOMAS 


Under a sun slightly to the west, 

the toasting candle, the rock on fire, 
Rarer than cold roses in the winter 
wounded into snows collecting the small 
hurt needles you pressed to your heart 

and felt only a great song from their mark. 


Rising from your throat a prophecy was born. 


Blind and beautiful you swept 
across the drifts of my winter-driven pride 
like the praise and pound of petals 


smothered under hard-eared suns. 


For you my pain, translating the simple comment 
from the clay waters of your face and spiral 

of the years a psalm of love alone and limping 
toward me, a field of ice bright with gravity 

how I taught you the snowman with two black knots 
stuffed rudely prominent into his skull, Sun 

running down his ears in spring the vagabond 

and frozen}bird; cleaving to his brow 

melting with the rain and ruin 

your wreath, a cap of roses drips 


into a crown of months: for you my pain. 


We were a canticle of love, a slender song 
charged and changeless I remain 

in the wine and compass of the seasons 
of your belief. Never such a ship lit forth 
under such a sun. Startle the sun 


till the sun shuts down. 


The Private Lives of Esther Forbes 


MarTIN BERTRAM 


HE accomplished historical 

fiction of Esther Forbes is 

especially worth study for its 
constant focus on human personal- 
ity. Though herself a historian of 
note, Miss Forbes sees to it that in 
her novels historical fact does its 
work and yet remains in its place. 
She writes not ostensibly to restore 
the past in plausible color and di- 
mension but rather to exhibit men 
and women engaged in no less an 
enterprise than the search for happi- 
ness and self-realization. Their vital 
preoccupations are disarmingly pri- 
vate. The realm of public affairs is 
accordingly for them and the reader 
a background, richly informed and 
complicated by their awareness of 
it, as they interpret it, react against 
it, even distort it. 

Typically in a Forbes story the his- 
torical setting carries with it some 
implied orthodoxy of attitude, be- 
havior, or belief. To the passive char- 
acter these afford the comfort of 
the familiar. To the more active or 
aggressive they threaten punish- 
ment; they force him to look well 
to his own resources and to create 
within himself, if he can, conditions 
favorable to finding happiness. 
When Esther Forbes revisits the past 
it is to discover all over again the age- 
old problem: how to reconcile the 
inner life and the outer, the ideal 
and the real, the promise and the 
fulfillment. In her fictional studies 
in this question and in the means by 
which it may be solved, she has used 
two significant types of women 


characters, which may be called, 
after her example, witches and gen- 
teel iadies. 

Both types are established in her 
two earliest novels. Her first heroine, 
Lanice Bardeen, belongs to a sister- 
hood of genteel ladies including 
Angie Marvel of Miss Marvel, Estella 
Bellingham of Paradise, and Polly 
Mompesson of The Running of the 
Tide. Similarly Doli Bilby, her sec- 
ond, is her witch-prototype whose 
traits are shared in some degree by 
later characte¢s ‘ike Bathsheba 
Holmes of Paradise and Morganna 
Milroy of The General’s Lady. The 
genteel lady, nothing if not ladylike, 
shrinks from coarseness of every 
kind and is a prudent custodian of 
her beauty and virtue, whereas the 
witch, reckless of piety and de- 
corum, plunges boldly or desper- 
ately into experience, tramples even 
her own scruples at times, welcomes 
madness and the most. Of course 
Miss Forbes usually does not present 
these types unmixed; her most ap- 
pealing and convincing heroines are 
a subtle blend of the two attitudes. 

Indeed Lanice Bardeen of O Gen- 
teel Lady! stands about equally for 
the genteel type and the reaction 
against it; the words of the title are 
an affectionate but ironic valedic- 
tory. The setting of the story is Bos- 
ton in the Feminine Fifties. The air 
is heavy with Causes, many of them 
looking toward the emancipation or 
higher education of Females. The 
profession of ladyhood is all too 
clearly defined, but Lanice, a com- 
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pound of earthiness and fastidious- 
ness, can hardly live up to it. 
Through painful experience — the 
study of witchcraft literature, an 
unhappy love affair, a meeting with 
the young man who eloped with her 
mother to Italy—she learns that na- 
ture has made her what she is, in de- 
fiance of the current requirements. 

Life teaches her this and something 
else just as important: she is not really 
free to be what she is. Her mother’s 
love adds to her education in words 
which accurately state the theme not 
only of Miss Forbes’s first novel but 
of most of the later ones: 


There is a smell in the air a month before 
spring comes, and it is most delicious, more 
intoxicating than spring itself. And sunrise 
always promises us more than the day brings, 
and youth more than age, and songs more 
than life. It is this incessant yearning that 
makes us so sad and so happy. 


It is this wisdom chiefly that sus- 
tains Lanice through her thwarted 
love affair and is about all she has 
left when she finally burns her tales 
of witchcraft to spare the feelings of 
her husband, Professor Sears Ripley. 
She ends as she began—a genteel lady. 

A less sensitive and intelligent 
woman than Lanice comes far closer 
to remoulding this sorry scheme of 
things. The heroine of Miss Marvel 
devotes a lifetime to evading reality 
or transforming it into something 
more delicate and beautiful. Angie 
Marvel declines to face home truths, 
is shocked by any rude thrusts at the 
verities by which she lives, and tries 
to make a pleasant daydream endure 
forever. As her story begins, she has 
been corresponding with an un- 
known man in the West whose letters 
breathe a romantic loneliness and 
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melancholy. Then abruptly his tone 
changes: he will return East, get a 
job in a mill, and look her up. Angie 
is terrified. Instead of “Bill” as he 
now calls himself, she much prefers 
the ‘William Bates” she used to 
know, then as now a pure ideal. To 
him and her sacred hopes she dedi- 
cates the rest of her life, she and 
“William Bates” remaining forever 
young, their love unused and un- 
wasted, a precious real thing, while 
the world about grows more and 
more unreal. 

At the opposite extreme is Doll 
Bilby of A Mirror for Witches. 
Angie instinctively shuns whatever 
is ugly, indecorous, or evil, judging 
these by an impossibly fastidious 
code, but Doll—unfitted like her 
sister witches for passive waiting and 
suffering—grows restive under re- 
straint, embraces what she knows to 
be evil, and brings herself under just 
condemnation. She even chooses a 
“demon lover” rather than an earthly 
one and decides that Hell is her desti- 
nation. Though she rejects Heaven 
she is evidently first rejected by it, 
for the anonymous narrator offers 
many sound proofs of her wicked- 
ness—her sinister wiles, her sympathy 
for animals, and her beauty, which 
is more likely “ta curse from Lucifer 
than a blessing from God.” In her 
brief and wretched career the per- 
versity of Eve and the expulsion from 
the Garden of Eden are by implica- 
tion re-enacted. 

Another heroine who deliberately 
rejects Heaven is Morganna Milroy 
of The General’s Lady. A Loyalist in 
the American Revolution, she has 
married a Colonial general for secur- 
ity’s sake. Witchlike she soon tires 
of mere security and, violating her 
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own profound sense of propriety, 
carries on an affair with Alan Brann, 
a British soldier. She extends her sway 
over him by sacrificing her life. As 
she goes to the gallows in his stead, 
her motive may be called either un- 
selfish love or witchlike malignity. 
Another person in the story makes 
the suitably equivecal comment: 
“You take a great liberty . . . when 
you choose to die for a person—and 
you gain great stature.” 

Conflicting desires are more con- 
vincingly lodged in the person of 
Jazan Jarre of Paradise, a finely 
imagined story of Puritan times. 
Jazan is herself a Puritan, with a 
heartfelt wish to live uprightly ac- 
cording to prevailing standards, yet 
she has personal and intellectual traits 
which would seem better adapted to 
other historical periods. By her ex- 
ample she poses searching questions 
that go unanswered and some that 
are even unasked in words. What 
place can organized religion find, say, 
for youth, love, natural beauty, and 
other such goods which, because they 
are not specifically religious, are apt 
to go unvalued in a religious society? 
She has less of a rich luxuriance of 
spirit than Hester Prynne, or it is 
less insisted upon, but she is no less 
truly created before her time. She 
obviously doubts that man is nat- 
urally depraved. To her the earth is 
a source of good and she prizes in- 
nocence and simplicity. She would 
glady have learned Latin had not 
someone in authority enjoined her 
instead to be a “good” woman and be 
content. At last she earns the reputa- 
tion of being a model Puritan wife, 
a reward for having outwardly ob- 
served all the forms. 

The creator of Hester Prynne is 
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reconciled both to the fact of the 
moral law and to the inevitability of 
its being broken. Violations of that 
law he can understand not as willful 
or ignorant misbehavior but as signs 
that human energies need many out- 
iets. Hester’s tragedy is due in part 
to her active, questing intelligence 
which ranges far beyond safe limits. 
Jazan’s skepticism, more dramat- 
ically fashioned than Hester’s and 
more aptly seconded by corollary at- 
titudes, is one of several traits for 
which she may expect little admira- 
tion. 

By so much, Miss Forbes is more the 
partisan. Hawthorne can see how 
Hester breaks the moral law and even 
foresee the day when her hope for 
greater freedom for her sex may be 
realized, but he cannot sanction an 
inner life given to perverseness or 
rebellion. Hester can be saved only 
upon the open avowal of her guilt. 
It is safe to say the author of Paradise 
would not agree that virtue is so far 
a public matter that one should give 
a deliberate sign of the worst within 
him. For her the individual is entitled 
to the luxury of his own uniqueness. 
Doubtless in a person like Angie Mar- 
vel uniqueness is all, yet no one is 
blamed for falling short of regula- 
tions demanding capacities, powers, 
and patience he does not possess. 

Miss Forbes’s most positive view- 
point is best seen in her frequent con- 
trasts between heroes rejoicing in ap- 
parent freedom and heroines bound 
to the hearthstone. Although the hero 
is never as free as he seems, his prob- 
lem is not in question, at least not 
as it concerns him. The heroine, how- 
ever, faces a very real dilemma, in 
effect a choice between the alterna- 
tives of conformity and revolt. The 
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respective penalties—she loses either 
way—are the pedestal and the gal- 
lows, both decisive ends to life. Op- 
portunities for full, effective partici- 
pation are tragically few. Angie Mar- 
vel, Morganna Milroy, and the good 
ladies of Boston play at life because 
they cannot work at it. Lanice is a 
better woman and a better feminist 
as well for not taking refuge in 
Women’s Causes. Indeed many of the 
misfits and dreamers in Miss Forbes’s 
pages are better people, with more 
abilities and ambitions, than pro- 
priety or morality can tolerate. 
Marcy Inman of The Running of the 
Tide had too much affection, gener- 
osity, and animal spirits; and, the 
author adds, “If there was one thing 
for which the world had no use, it 
was an adult Marcy.” With such 
traits as these Hester Prynne is 
brought to judgment. In _ honest 
doubt Hawthorne would recognize 
her human quality and the harshness 
of her judges but would uphold the 
justice of the law by which she is 
punished. More keenly edged, or 
more anarchic, Miss Forbes’s skep- 
ticism would challenge the primacy 
of the law itself no less than the au- 
thority and good faith of those who 
invoke it. 

The Forbes gaze, in short, remains 
steadily fixed on the morality of self- 
hood. There all other personal virtues 
arise. There can be no virtue in fear, 
inaction, or withdrawal. Those de- 
. voted daughters of Eve who eat of 
the tree of knowledge grow in human 
stature, however far they depart 
from godliness. 

For witches and genteel ladies alike 
Miss Forbes contrives a “hero” as a 
focus of their aspirations and a reali- 
zation of their visions of the ideal. 
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For those rejecting Heaven there is 
a sort of demon lover living outside 
regulations of good and evil; for the 
unco timid, a disembodied spirit in 
a world of romantic fantasy; for the 
uncomfortable genteel, the terrify- 
ing but fascinating specter of mascu- 
linity. Such prodigies are usually set 
over against more earthy types, good 
men, more or less, but dull—like 
Claude Milroy of The General’s Lady, 
Titus Thumb of A Mirror for 
Witches, and Sears Ripley of O Gen- 
teel Lady!, who stand for security 
and the commonplace. 

To understand the heroines a 
reader must see how Miss Forbes 
brings about the rise and fall of her 
heroes. Three characteristic portraits 
will suffice. To the provincial but 
ambitious Lanice Bardeen, Anthony 
Jones represents the romance of far- 
off lands and arouses discontent with 
the rigors of Boston society. The bar- 
baric color of his coming to her gray 
city is an intimation of that mystery 
which she knows is somewhere in 
life, not least of all in herself, as she 
is to learn from the joy and agony 
of her love. Doll Bilby’s lover is like- 
wise an apostle of mystery. Where 
Doll fears, he is bold. If Heaven is 
not for her, he creates a substitute 
which actually makes the inhospi- 
table world a little more tolerable for 
her. The character of Alan Brann is 
drawn as if to answer two needs of 
Morganna Milroy. By attending to 
the graces of a happier past he relieves 
the dullness of the present; and as he 
lives in the cabin by the broken race 
near her big house, he seems to her 
as free and beautiful as a forest stag. 
His primitive existence there recalls 
a primal innocence as of the Garden 


of Eden. At the end he fades or is 
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reduced to mere symbol, almost like 
William Bates, who offers all the ad- 
vantages of ideality with none of the 
grossness of bodily presence, and so 
dies away like a strain of music. 

Most of these gentlemen are not 
much more than that. They come 
into such being as they have as objec- 
tifications of romantic daydreams, 
incarnations of promise. Their chief 
thematic value is in the light they 
shed on the mood, the process, and 
the result of hero-worship. And for 
a very special reason the hero does not 
long remain on the heroic level. 
Whatever brilliance or gallantry may 
be his in the beginning, he is brought 
back to earth where the pedestrians 
marry the heroines and the bright 
image of his quality is sullied by the 
realization of the enormous and ap- 
parently futile sacrifice someone has 
made on his behalf. Alan Brann is not 
really a “forest stag”; he is a deserter 
from the British army and must ex- 
pect the usual punishment. Doll 
Bilby’s demon, far from being one of 
Satan’s trusted lieutenants, is in cold 
fact an escaped pirate with the un- 
glamorous name of the Bloody Shad 
and is hanged for his crimes. The 
very ignobility of such “heroes” 
points up the strength and pathos of 
the hope centered in them and sug- 
gests that this hope must indeed be 
its own fulfillment. 

Their calamitous descent from the 
heroic eminence does not inspire be- 
lief, when it happens, simply because 
the time has come or because the 
great man “turns out to be” less than 
he seemed. For the most convincing 
picture Miss Forbes has drawn of the 
relationship between a hero and his 
admirer, and for some thought-pro- 
voking animadversions on the ro- 
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mantic idea of the hero, a reader 
should turn to The Running of the 
Tide. 

Dash Inman, the hero, is a Salem 
ship’s master, and his name fits. He 
has many admirers, chief of whom is 
his brother Peter, an invalid and of 
necessity a homebody whose glory 
must be at secondhand. Far less is 
expected of Peter than of Dash, that 
golden youth, yet Peter, though not 
one of the world’s doers, makes deci- 
sions that result disastrously for his 
brother. While Dash takes his ship on 
a spectacular voyage, Peter assumes 
the blame of being Dulcey Delaney’s 
lover and the father of her child, 
even though Dash had gallantly left 
her a letter admitting responsibility. 
So far as Peter is concerned, Dulcey 
is plainly not the wife for Dash. Polly 
Mompesson, the belle of Salem and a 
true genteel lady, is the only suitable 
candidate. Dulcey will not be very 
much affected by losing him, but 
Polly cannot live without him. And 
so, discounting prescriptions of 
church and state which hold Dash to 
his duty, Peter invokes standards of 
a higher fitness, exalts his brother 
into a hero, and imagines a world 
good enough for him—a world so 
grand Dash is not good enough for it. 

The situation as Peter devises it 
may be considered an essentially fic- 
tional contrivance, a story within a 
story. Peter is a writer, and Dash and 
Polly are at the same time real people 
and fictional characters, hero and 
heroine of a drama he has made up 
for them. It was his practice as a 
poet to seize upon some crucial truth, 
build his poem around it, and ignore 
the rest of the facts. Naturally much 
of the truth about Dash and Polly 
had to be overlooked. The mythical 
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Dash should have been too proud to 
accept Peter’s sacrifice, too honorable 
to evade his duty to Dulcey, and per- 
haps too sensible to rush into marriage 
with her-—even granting him so little 
sensible as to contract the original 
obligation. The real Dash did accept 
the sacrifice and, even worse, offered 
money in return. Dash’s honor means 
more to Peter than his own, and he 
hesitates to pass judgment according 
to his own scale of values. At sea a 
man like Dash would doubtless think 
only of “the biggest things of eter- 
nity brooding on the vast lonely 
waters, of space going on beyond the 
furthest stars of God, and of man’s 
fate. Or of the daily minutiae.” To 
Dash, as Miss Forbes makes clear, 
the land was only “a little mean 
smear” on the horizon. 

Conrad’s remark that disaster 
heroically encountered is man’s true 
happy ending expresses the tragedy 
and exaltation of Melville’s Captain 
Ahab, but nothing so gratifying lies 
ahead for Dash. He would have met 
catastrophe at sea with firm forti- 
tude, for he was born to “look the 
cyclone in the eye.” He runs aground 
on the very problems which Peter 
would have thought he had no time 
to contemplate. If Ahab can leave 
comfort and security to face the 
terrors of the sea, only shedding a tear 
for the wife and the boy on the hill, 
Dash is cursed with the memory of 
a dying youth who lied for him. 
Ahab bore himself grimly and died 
beneath the waves, but Dash returns 
to Salem and grows old—and the 
townspeople set their watches by his 
daily visits to aging but elegant Polly 
Mompesson. 

By a triumphant variation on the 
Forbes theme, the hero is unmade by 
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the one who made him a hero. 
Having taken Dash’s guilt upon him- 
self, Peter has tempted him, like the 
smiling Devil in the old stories who 
offers his victim wealth or the love 
of woman in exchange for his soul. 
Out of sheer benevolence Peter 
usurps a man’s right to make his own 
choices. He tells Dash, ‘““We are de- 
stroyed as much in this world by 
those who love us as by those who 
hate us.”” He assumes an unwanted 
ascendancy over the man he has ex- 
alted above himself. 

The hero in the Forbes novel is not 
only an expression of his historical 
period; he is all but literally a crea- 
ture of his worshipper and a means 
by which the lowly may take imag- 
inative possession of the unattainable. 
Hero-making begins in the secret self 
as an effort to realize its deepest 
aspirations and as a protest against 
personal insufficiency, conformity, 
and the commonplace. At best it may 
end in emancipation from the tyr- 
anny of the hero himself and in 
acceptance of reality when the 
yearned-for impossible is examined 
and at last rejected. 

Of Rainbow on the Road, her 
latest novel, Miss Forbes has said, 
“What people long for may be a 
more enduring fact than what ac- 
tually happens.” And sustaining as 
well, she might have added, both for 
her tenderer plants who manage to 
subsist on the might-have-been and 
for the stronger characters who learn 
to assimilate make-believe along with 
reality, without feebly yielding to 
the one or being too grievously dis- 
illusioned by the other. When they 
are writers, Lanice Bardeen and 
Peter Inman for instance, their final 
meaning seems to be that art itself, 
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as the outcome of detached contem- 
plation and the ultimate symbolic 
meeting of desire and fulfillment, 
points the way to deliverance and the 
somber wisdom that passes for hap- 
piness. Miss Forbes’s own contempla- 
tion has become more detached, more 
ironic, since the wistful O Genteel 
Lady! but her main theme has not 
changed—that life is at its best as 
promises. 

Such are the means by which 
Esther Forbes plots her historical 
fiction, centering the drama deep in 
the private lives of her men and 
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women. With sympathy and under- 
standing she responds to the sad 
comedy of their self-anointment, 
their striving after their own inno- 
cence and perfection, their efforts to 
remake themselves and their kind in 
that beatific image. In a sense her 
novels, like Peter Inman’s poetry, are 
“not quite the fact ever,” but this is 
only to say her first loyalty is to the 
art of fiction. Her practice is con- 
sistent with her belief that, as she 
once wrote, “the essential truth of 
the human being is greater than any 
historical trappings.” 


Finale 


LARRY RUBIN 


Squeeze the sun to liquid fire 


Wedge the world into its crust 


Lock the vise upon desire 


Crush an atom into dust— 


Compression never saved an inch, 


Never gave man room to hide; 


With the last twist of the winch 


Every man is crucified. 


The Auction 


FRANCES BLAZER O’BRIEN 


T was one of those warm Oc- 
tober afternoons filled with 
dead summer brilliance, and the 

sun burned into the small of Alice 
Redman’s back. Funny how this 
same heat in summer would have sent 
her scurrying for shade or for the 
cool of her high-ceilinged apartment 
on East Ninth Street. Once John had 
loved the old brownstone as much as 
she. But since his stint in the army, 
nothing suited him. Everyone was an 
imbecile or stupid, from the sopho- 
more students he taught English Lit 
to his colleagues, “‘spinsterish as old 
maids,” and publishers who “couldn’t 
see the trees for the woods, damn 
them.” 

Alice closed her mind to John. 
There would be time enough later to 
hear from him what was wrong with 
the world and everyone in it. Right 
now she wanted to enjoy the world 
and everything it contained... 

She looked at the sky, heavenly 
blue, and felt excitement. Something 
different was going to happen today, 
maybe something that would change 
the whole course of her life. But that 
was a silly feeling. She felt it often 
without anything spectacular hap- 
pening. All she needed was a beauti- 
ful day, or John to give her one of 
the little attentions that were part 
of their young married life ten long 
years ago—attentions that lagged the 
deeper John got into the writing of 
his novel, and that had stopped with 
the publishers’ letters of rejections. 

But there was something more 
than rejections gnawing at John; the 


Lord knows he had had plenty of 
them before his world went topsy- 
turvy. One thing was sure: whatever 
ate at him had something to do with 
the war. Before that, he never called 
life cheap and worthless. But since 
he saw limbs blown sky-high and 
flesh spatter the earth in pale pink 
globs, both respect and love for men 
died for him as if they had never 
been. Over and over he repeated, 
“Only one thing marks life: De- 
struction! In war, men’s bodies. In 
peace, the inane beliefs they live by.” 

No longer did he take walks with 
her or find amusement in the stories 
she made up about the strangers they 
saw. And if she said—only she never 
said it any more—‘Man is God’s 
greatest creation,” he’d answer, 
“And just what’s so great about 
God’s creation? Or about God, for 
that matter? It takes Him nine 
months to make one life that men 
destroy fifty thousand times over in 
five minutes.” The few times he did 
walk with her, he’d hold his arm 
stiffly at his side so she couldn’t loop 
hers through his. Not that she held 
to him in that self-conscious way of 
so many women who pinned men on 
as if they were badges to stick in 
menless women’s eyes .. . 

Ever since his thirty-fifth birth- 
day, more and more raw edges 
showed. He felt as if he were being 
devoured by stupid students and 
their more stupid endless themes. 
Even she seemed to display more and 
more of the inanities he despised. 
Wasting what little money he had 
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trying to have a baby—as if they 
both hadn’t been through all that... 

Alice watched a child on a tricycle 
call to his mother, who unhearing 
walked ahead. He couldn’t make the 
pedals turn to free him of a ridge in 
the uneven sidewalk. Feeling alone 
and helpless, he screamed in panic. 
Hurrying to him, Alice freed the 
tricycle as the mother ran forward. 
The mother smiled her thanks, but 
Alice walked quickly on. 

Looking toward the University, 
Alice again thought of John. His last 
class was at two, and his next not 
until six. Maybe he’d take a trip 
around Manhattan Island with 
her... They could easily make the 
two-thirty boat that would get them 
back at five—just in time to see the 
lights capture the city at dusk. She 
put the thought away. John would 
sooner be caught dead than play the 
tourist. 

A blue flag waving ahead signaled 
that an auction was going on. It had 
been years since she had been to one. 
If she had had her way, she would 
have bought every last stick in their 
apartment at auctions... Not John. 
How’d she know what bugs the junk 
carried? Anyway, he had seen enough 
auctions to know they were run by 
sharpshooters for suckers. In the auc- 
tion window, she saw a Utrillo oil, a 
Renoir drawing, a Degas pastel. 
Originals she never saw outside of 
the Metropolitan or the Museum of 
Modern Art. Inside the gallery, she 
picked up a catalogue that said: 
“Modern French Paintings, Old Mas- 
ters and Drawings of Various 
Schools. Sale—Thursday Evening, 
Oct. 20, at 8:00 P.M. Rouault, Pis- 
sarro, Utrillo, Corot, Derain, Picot, 
Waugh, Berchem, S. Ruysdael, 
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Robie, A. B. Davies, Lautrec, Sou- 
tine, and others.” 

That was tonight! John had to see 
the paintings right away. Tomorrow 
would be too late. She half-ran, half- 
walked home. Full of excitement, she 
opened the door, crying, “John! 
John! John!” 

He wasn’t home. A few minutes 
later, he called. She knew by his voice 
he was cross and feeling sorry for 
himself. ‘““Where have you been? I 
won’t be home for supper.” 

Knowing this was not the moment 
to talk auction, she said, “I may take 
in a movie, John. Will you mind? It’s 
one we saw together OF ge 

“TI don’t care. Just make sure 
there’s something for me to eat.” 

“It’s ready now, if you'd like to 
come home. It'll take me no time to 
get it ready. Can’t you come? I 
roasted the chicken this morning and 
made some chicken soup. . .” 

“No, I can’t. Why do you think 
I’m calling?” 

“T just thought ... Well it doesn’t 
matter. I’ll fix you a chicken sand- 
wich and put some soup in a sauce- 
pan. What time do you think you'll 
be home?” 

“When I get there.” He hung up. 

“Good-bye, John.” For a moment 
she held to the phone, yearning to 
hear his good-bye. She hurt as she 
often did in the morning when he 
left without saying good-bye, or in 
the evening when he went to sleep 
without kissing her good-night. A 
couple of times, she had tried to go 
to sleep without kissing him. But it 
hurt her more than it hurt him. She 
hung the receiver on its hook. 

A few minutes after eight she 
arrived at the auction, only to find 
most of the seats taken. She saw one 
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near the front, but she didn’t like 
front-row seats. They made her feel 
so conspicuous. But it was the only 
one. Pardoning a path between a 
group of standing men, she took the 
funeral-like chair beside a man with 
who looked like an art 
dealer. Settling herself, she looked 
around. It seemed as if most of the 
customers were art dealers, or so she 
thought because of their sure-of- 
themselves expressions. Their hands 
lay still in their laps or held calm 
cigarettes to their lips. They weren’t 
white and shaking like hers. 

The bidding began. But there 
must be something wrong some- 
where. A Vlaminck pastel going for 
twelve dollars and fifty cents? A 
Bonheur oil on board for twenty-two 
fifty? An Elsehemius drawing for 
another twelve-fifty? Soon she heard 
her own voice, so soft that she 
doubted whether the auctioneer 
heard it. But he did. At a hundred 
she stopped bidding on the Rouault 
clown, though she knew its value to 
be twenty times that. Another Rou- 
ault. She checked her catalogue: “G. 
Rouault, French Contemporary. 
Number sixty-three; Téte de 
Femme; Oil on Canvas; Signed.” She 
bid fifty-five dollars and got it. 
What would John say to that! A Van 
Gogh going for a hundred and a 
quarter? She’d be insane to pass that 
up. “Hundred and thirty-five . . .” 

The man who took her first de- 
posit remembered her name. She gave 
another ten dollar deposit and he 
handed her a slip with the number 
of her painting on it. This time she’d 
leave for sure. But that Renoir draw- 
ing of a head of a girl, the girl with 
long brown straight hair like hers 
had been once, and the eyes so young 
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and believing . . . She hadn’t meant 
to say fifty dollars. But she did. 

She joined the others on the line 
waiting to settle their accounts. The 
young man who came to stand be- 
hind her was as excited as she. They 
exchanged excitement. He had 
bought a Picasso and a Picot for 
fifty-two dollars and fifty cents. At 
the caged window, the bookkeeper 
said, ‘“T' wo hundred and nine dollars 
and seventy cents.” 

“But I thought,” said Mrs. Red- 
man, “that all I had to pay was a 
twenty-five percent deposit.” 

“That or in full.” The bookkeeper 
turned to a man who asked for a 
blank check. 

“If you'll give me one of those, 
too,” Alice said, “I'll pay in full now. 
That is if I may take the pictures 
with me tonight.” 

“It’s up to you. And make sure 
you put your address on your check.” 

A few minutes later, she was 
waving her paid bill at one of the 
auctioneer’s helpers. The man 
laughed at her excitement. Mrs. Red- 
man picked up the Renoir and held 
it at arm’s length. “Isn’t it beautiful? 
But [ still don’t understand . . .” 

Taking the Renoir to wrap it, the 
man said, “Don’t try to. Just be glad. 
Maybe your luck’s somebody’s bad 
luck. Eat or be eaten. You got a car?” 

“No. I thought I’d get a cab.” 

“Ll get it.” The man hailed a cab, 
helped Mrs. Redman in, and balanced 
the pictures against the kick seats. 
Instead of giving the cab driver a 
ten-cent tip for a forty-cent ride, 
she gave him a quarter. She was that 
happy. Even if John’s asleep, she 
thought as she turned the key in the 
door, I'll wake him up... 

“John! Come see what I’ve got. 
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“What?” he asked confusedly, get- 
ting out of bed. 

“Paintings.” 

“What kind of paintings?” 

“Painting paintings.” 

Falling into an armchair, he said, 
“Where’d you get them? I thought 
you were going to the movies.” 

“IT changed my mind.” She snipped 
the cord on the Renoir and held it 
up. “What do you think? Isn’t it 
something?” 

“Tr’s all right.” 

“Oh, John! is that all you can say 
for an original Renoir? An original, 
John. An original!” 

“Then what are we doing with it? 
We can afford it like a hole in the 
head.” 

“But we can, John. And not only 
a Renoir, but a Van Gogh and a Rou- 
ault, too.” 

“Are you crazy? Have you com- 
pletely lost your mind? What are you 
doing buying pictures like these? 
You want to send me to the poor- 
house on a rocket?” 

“Sssshhhh, John. Don’t lose your 
temper till you hear. If we just bide 
our time and sell one, it’ll bring more 
than I paid for all of them. Someone 
will want one.” Sitting on the arm of 
his chair, she told the story of the 
auction with the excitement of a 
child and, as one, waited for his 
praise. 

For a few moments, he stared. 
Alice knew if looks could kill, she 
was all but dead. She wanted to run 
and hide from his stinging eyes, 
from the lash of his tongue. What 
had she done wrong? “You fool! You 
stupid naive fool! I hoped I was mar- 
ried to a woman with a half a brain. 
You haven’t even got that. I doubt 
if you’ve got any! No one but an 
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imbecile would think she could buy 
thousands of dollars worth of paint- 
ings for around two hundred and 
thirty dollars!” 

“But it could be one of those 
flukes, John, couldn’t it?” 

“One of those flukes, you say? The 
only fluke in the whole deal is how I 
ever happened to marry you. Show 
me where it says Van Gogh on here! 
Did they say these things were orig- 
inals?” He pulled her by the arm to 
where the Van Gogh rested on the 
bookcase. 

“You’re hurting me, John.” 

“Pll do more than that to you if 
you don’t get these pictures out of 
my house. Where does it say Van 
Gogh on that painting? Just show 
me!” 

“Tt doesn’t, John. But he often just 
signed his work ‘Vincent.’ ” 

“Who sold you that piece of mis- 
information—the auctioneer?” 

“John, you don’t have to shout. 
I’m not deaf.” 

“Pll bet you a hundred dollars that 
that Van Gogh job’s a phony.” 

“Suppose I don’t care, John? Sup- 
pose I want to keep it because I like 
it? It is a nice picture.” 

“Not with my money you won’t. 
What’s more you'll get them out of 
the house, tomorrow, you hear? I’m 
going to bed. I’ve got to work to- 
morrow. Work so someone like you 
can toss my money out the win- 
GOW occ 

Hours later, she crawled in bed 
beside him to wait for day. She had 
examined the paintings and com- 
pared them to the reproductions in 
her art books. The Van Gogh and 
Rouault lacked to some extent the 
colors even printing presses couldn’t 
dim. The subtle Renoir lines weren’t 
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there. Even the signatures on those 
that had them weren’t the same. John 
was right. She had been taken. But 
maybe . . . maybe by some fluke 

one of them... If day would only 
hurry and come so that she could 
take the paintings to the Metropol- 
itan for verification. Her eyes finally 
closed in a restless, disturbed sleep. 


At breakfast, John didn’t answer 
her questions or ask any. She wanted 
to tell her plans, assure him she’d 
make amends. And she longed to be 
comforted. Surely a marriage was 
worth more than a couple of hun- 
dred dollars. When she said that to 
John his look withered her the more. 
After he left, she called the Metro- 
politan. She’d have to wait six months 
for an appointment, a man there an- 
swered. Laughingly, she explained, 
she’d lose her husband and home if 
she had to wait till then. Was there 
no one they could recommend? Yes? 
Mr. Moran of the Kindler Art Gal- 
lery? Yes, she’d be sure to call first. 

A call to Mr. Moran found him 
free the next few hours. Mr. Moran 
examined the paintings with few 
words. When Mrs. Redman heard all 
that was necessary, she asked if she 
might use the telephone. Mr. Moran 
waved to the phone on his desk and 
busied himself rewrapping her paint- 
ings. She put in a call to the bank and 
then phoned her husband. 

“What would you say, John, if I 
told you the paintings were the real 
thing? Would it be all right for me 
to keep them then?” 

His voice jumped to her. ““You say 
they’re the real thing? The real 
thing?” 

“And you don’t think I should re- 
turn them?” 
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“Not if they’re the real thing, girl. 
Are you crazy?” 

“But you told me to get them out 
of the house today... .” 

“Forget it, Alice. Forget it. You 
know me when I’m sore. I don’t 
mean half I say.” 

“But it would be cheating someone 
else, John...” 

“Eat or be eaten, Alice. We aren’t 
children!” 

“T see... Good-bye, John.” 

Mr. Moran waited for Mrs. Red- 
man. “I’ve been thinking: if only 
there was something I could do,” he 
said. “I'd be glad to testify in a civil 
suit. I don’t know any other way you 
could get your money back. These 
people need to be stopped.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Moran, but I 
don’t think that'll be necessary. I’m 
sure I’ll get my money back. At least, 
most of it. I’ve stopped payment on 
my check. And I’m almost certain 
these paintings are worth more than 
my thirty dollars deposit.” 

“That and then some. The frames 
alone cost more than that. And then 
they have to pay the artists some- 
thing for turning them out. The 
artists certainly don’t make much 
money on them.” 

“Wouldn’t you think if artists 
could paint well enough to imitate, 
they’d want to paint for themselves, 
under their own names?” 

“You’d think so, Mrs. Redman. 
But the world’s filled with painters, 
and there are only a handful of fine 
artists. And they’ve all got to make 
a living somehow, I suppose they 
feel.” 

“Maybe, in a way, it’s the fault of 
people like me I mean that 
they’ve got to lie to live. Do you 
think so? If we’d be more willing to 
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buy unknowns... 

“It’s easier to imitate than create.” 

“Tt’s so hard to judge, Mr. Moran, 
why people so often do the things 
they do. But we’re always judging. 
Sometimes I wonder if maybe that 
isn’t one of the things wrong with 
the world today. We do so much 
judging ... and so little understand- 
ing. I don’t know, Mr. Moran. I 
really don’t know too much of any- 
thing. Except—maybe it’s better to 
believe and be cheated than not to 
believe at all.” 

“A commendable attitude, Mrs. 
Redman, but hardly practical.” 

“Not practical, Mr. Moran, but 
I'd call it Christian.” 

“Progress hasn’t much time for it, 
I’m afraid.” 

“You sound like the man I was 
once married to.” 

“Mr. Redman’s your second hus- 
band?” 

“No—my first I want to 
thank you, though, Mr. Moran, for 
all your help to me. And now if 
you'll tell me how much I owe...” 

“Nothing at all, Mrs. Redman. We 
legitimate art dealers are only too 
glad to learn the names of the auc- 
tioneers trying to flood the market 
with imitations. The evidence is 
piling up—soon there'll be a crack- 
down.” 

“I’m grateful to you just the 
same.” 

Alice hailed a cab and gave the ad- 
dress of her bank. Going downtown, 
she asked the driver if he’d wait while 
she was inside. It was a day for kind- 
ness. She was assured that a stop- 
payment would operate successfully 
on her check. Within a few minutes 
she was talking to the elderly gentle- 
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faced, grey-haired man who owned 
the auction house. His manner and 
face belonged to the ideal fatherly 
adviser of a boys’ school. His brown 
eyes were misty with age and his 
voice was reverently soft: “Now, 
you know, Mrs. Redman, you 
couldn’t have bought any one of 
these paintings for what you paid for 
all of them.” 

“Yes, I know that,” said Alice, 
equally soft-voiced. “I only came to 
see you because I felt certain you 
wouldn’t want me to have these 
paintings for thirty dollars. You see 
I stopped payment on my check in 
time.” 

“You stopped payment on your 
check?” 

“Yes, I stopped payment on my 
check.” 

“If you have your bill, Pll give 
you your thirty dollars.” 

“Yes, I have my bill.” 

““Here’s your money.” 

Putting the bills in her wallet, Mrs. 
Redman walked briskly toward a 
small hotel near Washington Square. 
There she looked at a room and bath. 
Leaving a deposit, she told the clerk 
she’d be back with her bags within 
an hour or two. After packing her 
suitcases, there was little more to do. 
She sat down and wrote swiftly: 

Dear John, 

The pictures are worthless. I’ve 
returned them. Now everything 
about money is as it was before 
the auction. Your bank balance 
is the same. The paintings are 
out of the house. Everything is 
the same as it was—the same 
for you, John, but not for me. 
Good-bye, John. 
Alice 


Return 


JoHN Z. BENNETT 


In Kentucky, roiled by May, 
The old winter-waste is being 
Transmogrified now 

Into an emerald hope. 
Illusion—yes 

And yet the cardinals, 

All scarlet passion, 

Never seem to learn; 

And the grass, 

Crashing through the asphalt 
Is still fierce certitude; 

And nothing has tamed 


The sweet damned honeysuckle. 


Can it be, therefore, 

Only a baser sort of memory 
Which leers at long-ago moons 
So huge they drowned the eyes, 
And at the furtive fingers and scented gasps 
Of sweetest midnight 

Long ago? 

And would it be, therefore, 
The cause 

That in Kentucky, now, 

The old nerve trembles 


In purest pain? 


The American Road 


The Contemporary Novel 


KINGSLEY WIDMER 


ROM the exaltation of the 
“Open Road” by Whitman, 
through Hart Crane’s “ma- 
cadam” that reaches towards a “shore 
beyond desire,” to the current in- 
verted dandyism of the highway by 
the West Coast beatniks, the road 
repeatedly appears as a lyric image 
of American yearning. It seems to 
have long provided both the way of 
honor (that is, rebellion and flight 
from society) and the way of initia- 
tion (that is, proof of virility by 
violent experience) for the arche- 
typal American hero. The wandering 
down the highway of excess may 
have led, at different historical times, 
to various forms of purgative wis- 
dom, for the end of the American 
road has usually been marked by ec- 
static uncertainty. Now, however, 
a new certitude has been achieved; 
the road ends where it began. For 
quite visible reasons, the present road 
displays an accelerated uniformity of 
mass-Americana. High and low, the 
tropes of adventure have taken on 
the monotonous shades of guilt. So 
with that sterile and pathological 
popular fantasy of the “last frontier” 
—the self-hating escape from human 
and earthly reality into “outer 
space.” While the hero of the high- 
way can no longer outrun the road 
into uncharted realms of being, he 
at least touches earth and a possible 
richness of human sensation. 
The cult of experience which lies 
behind the hero as hobo or bum or 


hitchhiker or jalopy-drifter conjoins 
with a type: the naturalistic Amer- 
ican Joe. One representative version 
of his saga might include father- 
killing rebellion against the Protes- 
tant ethos of sanctified work and 
ascetic conscience; flight down an 
endless road; Herculean labors in 
field, mine and forest; re-rebellion 
against the army and other forms of 
social authority; the vivid experienc- 
ing of whores, booze, jails, crime, 
and violent sexuality; and, despite 
all violation and bitterness, a pathet- 
ically innocent search for roots and 
community within an essentially 
hostile society. The wanderings are 
given dramatic justification in that 
juvenile fantasy of being orphaned, 
which expresses our insistent lone- 
liness, and of dubious parentage, 
which points to the ambiguous 
American heritage. The natural end 
of the American Joe would be some 
longed-for form of castration at the 
hands of social and sexual contradic- 
tions which the hero can never quite 
control nor even comprehend. 

A precise example of this pattern 
for the American Joe can be found 
in one of the most important of our 
twentieth century novels, Faulkner’s 
Light in August, where metaphors 
of blood and Christ attempt to 
transform the naturalistic Joe into 
the tragic martyr Joe Christmas. 
Faulkner’s fable of the “Protestant 
fury,” which succeeds rather better 
in presenting intense physical experi- 
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ence and the apocalyptic ravages of 
American religion than in social 
analysis and moral drama, draws, of 
course, on the dominant naturalistic 
traditions of its time and place. 
Faulkner’s poetic additions to the 
naturalistic American Joe and his 
agonal extremity include the re- 
peated metaphor of the “street 
which ran for thirty years” only to 
“make a circle” of unbreakable 
American fatality. 

Nor should the rhetorical man- 
nering of so many recent “schools” 
of fiction obscure from the reader 
the recurrence of the naturalistic 
elements and their victimized wan- 
dering heroes in a wide range of 
contemporary novels. The five ob- 
sessed melodramas of Robert Penn 
Warren, for example, show much 
of the pattern of the American Joe 
and his circling road despite all the 
hyperbole of romanticized history 
and Original Sin. His father-killing 
fatuous idealists invariably flee 
down some violent road to end in 
moral castration and capitulation. 
As with the guilty drive West of 
Jack Burden in All the King’s Men, 
the road turns full circle and ends 
on the trite wisdom of lovingly 
accepting the shoddy reality, per- 
sonal and social, that one rebelled 
against and fled from. 

This violent road to the affirma- 
tion of what is, and the poetically 
insistent effort to embrace as many 
as possible of the harshest American 
sensations in the process, would seem 
to be a major characteristic of the 
serious contemporary novel. The 
journey of degradation provides the 
therapy that allows guiltily un- 
manned mediocrity as the moral 
conclusion. Where the dogged 
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American Joes of, say, Dos Passos 
and Steinbeck were outcasts of the 
road accusing society, most of their 
descendants on the road are self- 
accusers reconciling themselves to 
society. 

In a novelist of quite different 
origins and manners, Saul Bellow, 
we can recognize some further de- 
velopments of the same motifs. In 
The Adventures of Augie March, 
Bellow self-consciously adapted to 
urban-realistic fiction the mythic 
and stylistic heightening of the 
Southern school. Here the glorifica- 
tion of the plenitude of American 
reality attaches to the peregrinations 
of a naive Jewish boy from Chicago 
during the early 1920s to the middle 
1940s; yet Augie carries a heavy 
burden of poetic and learned anal- 
ogies: Greek heroes and Roman em- 
perors, the Biblical prophets and 
Shakespeare’s protagonists, and man- 
ifold artists and explorers. Bellow 
thus attempts to give an intellectual 
as well as a poetic density to the 
naturalistic experiences of the naive 
and ordinary hero in his effort to 
join the society. The grossly experi- 
ential, including a series of usual 
journeys on the road, and not the 
rational and cultural, remains dom- 
inant and determinative for Bellow’s 
rather passive and ethnic version of 
the American Joe. It could not be 
otherwise, for Bellow insists that all 
cultivated and skeptical wisdom be- 
comes a Machiavellian madness bub- 
bling from a series of grotesque 
sages. The superior profundity of 
the confused and loving and suffer- 
ing experiential hero in his wander- 
ings towards his mediocre “fate” 
results, we are told, from the effort 
to accept all experience while be- 
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coming “what I am.” 
American faith. 

But the whole burden of ironic 
intellectuality of style and violent 
and amoral immediacy of experience 
makes Bellow’s contemporary 
“Columbus” arrive at being the 
perfectly ordinary creature thet his 
origins, time, and place would have 
made him anyway. Like the hero in 
Bellow’s later synthetic fantasy, 
Henderson, the Rain King, he has 
been so busy in his arduous pursuit of 
“becoming” that he quite fails to be 
anything. Indeed, Bellow’s rumina- 
tions in both books on “becoming” 
and “‘being” (and love and death), 
along with his ponderous animal 
symbolism of the physical knowl- 
edge of life (eagles and pigs and 
lions), hardly disguises his figures’ 
lack of vitality. Far more humor and 
joie de vivre may be found in the 


It is the great 


rather unfocused but lively Ameri- 
can version of the older picaresque, 


Donleavy’s The Ginger Man. Per- 
haps displacement of the scene to 
Ireland, as well as the elimination 
of American prosperity and success, 
increases the possibility of pungent 
reality for the American rogue. 
The contemporary American Joe, 
fleeing society only to more fully 
impale himself on it, varies, though 
never so much that his individual 
over-reachings will really carry him 
outside the communal compulsions. 
Though Bellow’s fantasies are placed 
in the present, unlike Robert Penn 
Warren’s romances, the ontological 
meditations of the one, like the his- 
torical theology of the other, aims 
to bring the rebellious hero the long 
road back to penitent affirmation. 
Curiously enough, as the craftsman- 
ship of each has declined (though 
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not the involutions), so kas any 
critical perspective on society. But 
how could it be otherwise? Despite 
the authors’ obvious sophistication, 
the predominant heroes are bitter- 
sweet delinquents with the most 
simple of yearnings for the present 
and ordinary. 

So, too, with Bernard Malamud. 
The Natural — dealing ostensibly 
with that most American subject, 
a baseball story—has an enchantress 
and ogre in a dark tower, a magic 
weapon that gets broken by the vio- 
lations of the hero’ S oath, and so on. 
The reality of big-league baseball 
and the ordeal of the innocent- 
hearted American hero become 
rather uncertain in this allegory of 
the natural artist-hero’s castrating 
defeat in the pursuit of the mys- 
terious grail of American success. 
The hero, an orphan of dubious 
parentage who drifted down the 
road for fifteen years, is but another 
version of the American Joe, though 
mystifyingly attentuated for alle- 
gorical purposes. And so, more em- 
phatically, is the identity-seeking 
hero of Malamud’s later novel, The 
Assistant, an Italian orphan, drifter, 
laborer, thief and rapist. To the 
stylized nostalgic genre study of an 
ordinary Jewish family in the De- 
pression is added the fantasy of the 
gentile American bum who castrat- 
ingly abases himself to find piety, 
community, and the moralisms of 
daily life in a neighborhood grocery 
store. Neither the highfalutin’ liter- 
ary allusiveness nor the dialectics 
about the comic-tragic proportions 
of human motives obscure the essen- 
tial naturalism and the emphatic 
affirmation of ordinary life, as is. 

The attempts to subtilize and 
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poeticize the wandering naturalistic 
American Joe in his most usual form 
achieve fullest exploration in the 
recent novels of several Midwestern- 
ers. Bud Williams, a young carnival 
barker and part-orphan of lower- 
middle-class urban origins, in Her- 
bert Gold’s The Man Who Was Not 
with It, gains his education into 
American identity on the road and 
in the lovingly elaborated underside 
of life. The father-killing, wander- 
ing, drug-addiction, crime, rebellion, 
and varied gross experiences center 
on such aphorisms as “You drink 
from the cup of wisdom? I fell into 
it.” Hitchhiking, the carnival- 
world’s parody of the business soci- 
ety, and a prolonged nightmarish 
drive in a jalopy with the devil 
the back seat, provide the cup; the 
wisdom, however, is that the Amer- 
ican Joe learns the hard way to 
become the ordinary urban worker 
and family man that he originally 
rebelled against being. Degradation 
and the road, not culture and reason, 
provide the truest way to adaptation 
and acceptance. “Down is the long 
way up.” And slanged-over Hera- 
clitean wisdom summarizes the tra- 
ditional violations and final affir- 
mations of monogamy, loyalty, 
honesty, filial acceptance, forgive- 
ness, and going back home again. 
The road through extremity, as with 
Warren and Bellow and Malamud, 
provides the leap of faith into ordi- 

nary life by which the con-man can, 
once again, become an authentic 
“mark.” Acceptance of present day 
American life seems to require some 
such fideistic paradoxes for the 
intelligent and sensitive. 

In apparent contrast, Nelson Al- 
gren, a more traditional, angry, and 
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sentimental naturalist, put his rebel, 
Dove, on the road to mock middle- 
class hypocrisy and “the rat-race” 
in A Walk on the Wild Side. His 
parody of the sterling young Ameri- 
can on the road to success, like the 
Horatio Alger parodies of Nathanael 
West (A Cool Million) and Paul 
Goodman (The Empire City), de- 
pends on a brutal comic fantasy. 
Is it really so hard for Americans to 
disbelieve in the pathetic success 
story that wild imaginings and vio- 
lence are the only way to give it 
form? 


Algren’s tale suffers from the 
increasingly fashionable poeticiza- 
tion that characterizes, and partly 


camouflages, the current forms of 
the naturalistic tradition in Ameri- 
can fiction. Also, as with Richard 
Wright’s The Long Dream (in con- 
trast to his more profound The 
Outsider), Algren’s social protest 
must back-tread to the good old 
(that is, cruder) days for much of 
its material. In more genteel writing 
this would be the nostalgia for past 
politics or the Civil War; for Algren, 
it is past prostitution. 

Thus, where Warren uses a 
romantic-regional rhetoric, Bellow 
Yiddish and humanistic allusions, 
Malamud an allegorical counter- 
pointing, and Gold an aphoristic 
carnival and addict argot, Algren 
poeticizes with a more old-fashioned 
folk rhetoric. Apparently influenced 
by the twentieth century revolution 
in American poetry, by the increased 
surface texture of sophistication in 
a lush society, and perhaps by a 
drastic uncertainty as to how to 
confront the shifting American 
scene and its meaninglessness, the 
novelist wishes to exalt the nuances 
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of the crude and tangible on the 
American road to affirmation. Al- 
gren’s poetic revelation on the road 
and in the whorehouses, jails, and 
boxcars is that bums, drifters, 
whores, pimps, thieves— “the 
tricked, the maimed, the tortured, 
the terribly fallen and sly”—are the 
really real people who touch and 
transmit American life. Unfortu- 
nately, this hyperbole of naturalistic 
compassion for the underdog, which 
appears in milder form in most of 
these novels, is flatly and fully con- 
tradicted by the dramatization. And 
that, I’m afraid, negatively answers 
the question as to whether or not 
in an amorphously embourgeoised 
society any class or group retains a 
primordial authenticity. Jack Kero- 
uac, in The Dharma Bums, attempts 
at times a similar affirmation of the 


outcasts, on the basis of two briefly 
noted hoboes with religious clippings 
from libraries and a couple of wan- 


dering West Coast Bohemians. 
While somewhat more persuasive 
than Algren’s, Kerouac’s wandering 
but faddishly oriental saints have no 
very substantial commitment. 
Heroes are where you find them, 
but the American novelist has in- 
creasing difficulty in persuading us 
that he hasn’t just made them up 
for the moment. 

Such glorification as Algren’s of 
the outcasts from middle-class 
blandness and hypocrisy seems to 
show a characteristic double-play of 
the American imagination, a rage 
against the reigning idealization such 
as that of comfort and petty success, 
and a simultaneous inverted ideali- 
zation, such as that of discomfort 
and petty failure. However, Algren 
is more generally at one with those 
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poetic naturalists who wander in 
quest of a harsh tangible reality, 
degraded and rootless, to provide 
some of the naked ultimacy which 
the society so industriously disguises. 
But Algren’s mawkish and florid 
dressing obscures the very substance 
he aims to present. 

It is not so much the bum as 
culture-hero as the bum’s type of 
experiences—his extreme confronta- 
tion of the contradictions of the 
physical and social world — which 
has the charismatic appeal. Even in 
slick novels of sensitivity, such as 
J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the Rye, 
the violent language of naturalism 
(and the harsh scenes with flight, 
booze, prostitutes, repulsive physi- 
cality, etc.) provide the distinctive 
American quality, so different in 
tone from Gide, Hartley, Alain- 
Fournier, Vittorini, and other Euro- 
pean writers of novels of adoles- 
cence. Salinger, of course, borrows 
from rather than belongs to the ex- 
plorers of the American road. With 
urbane upper-middle-class pathos, 
he attenuates the naturalistic com- 
mitment, and the rebellion of taking 
to the road remains the great un- 
realized dream for his child-cult 
hero, Holden Caulfield. For where 
Huck Finn could escape to the pri- 
mordial river and the West, Holden 
can only go to the platitudes of the 
professor of English and the psycho- 
analyst. (The primary one is the 
ponderous definition of maturity as 
living humbly for a cause, except 
no cause, other than Caulfield- 
Salinger’s Messianic whimsey of sal- 
vation for sensitive adolescents, 
exists.) The road’s break into free- 
dom and its worship of physical and 
social immediacy has been lost. With 
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Salinger, the mannered poetry of 
adolescence, as in so much of popular 
art and entertainment, ritualistically 
plays at the big-boy’s kind of ex- 
tremity just to neutralize and dispel 
it for easier adjustment. After all, 
the naturalistic experiences of Sal- 
inger’s child-hero are not life but a 
psychiatric confession that adoles- 
cent therapy may take care of—he 
may even learn to love the pervasive 
phoniness of modern life that he was 
fleeing —and the road and revolt 
won't be necessary. 

Catcher in the Rye and Kerouac’s 
On the Road are not, in an impor- 
tant sense, so very different. Though 
Kerouac’s aging adolescents are less 
finicky than Salinger’s, we find 
much the same Messianic yearnings 
and adolescent exaltation against 
insensitivity. While the differences 
between the two novels seem often 
to suggest a rudimentary dispropor- 
tion between energy and art (with 
all the energy on Kerouac’s side), 
both, oddly enough, result in the 
emphatic withdrawal from individ- 
ual experience. Where Holden Caul- 
field’s hyper-discrimination (he sees 
“phonies even coming in the win- 
dows”) stops him from ever really 
getting to the road he dreams of, 
Sal Paradise’s total lack of discrim- 
ination (“It’s all great, man”) stops 
him from ever really seeing the road 
he is on. 

The similar softness in Salinger 
and Kerouac does not derive only 
from muddled discrimination, and 
simple-minded ruminations, but 
from the limits of the protagonists. 
Holden and Sal, for example, re- 
peatedly get bailed out before fully 
engaging their own experiences and 
the consequences. The oddity of this 
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is that both heroes, but especially 
Kerouac’s, make much of submit- 
ting themselves to actuality. Yet 
their lack of endurance and of tough 
humor, and their sexual and intel- 
lectual incompetence, make for a 
lack of stature and sufficiency 
which are truly pathetic. 

Both Ou the Road and The 
Dharma Bums make much of unique 
individual talents and of a commun- 
ion of the forlornly ecstatic, yet the 
most rudimentary evidence of tal- 
ents and relationships are missing: 
for example, wit and fidelity. Des- 
pite the jumble of Rimbaudian de- 
rangement of the senses, Zen Budd- 
hist safori, and a catatonic affirma- 
tion of everything in the desire to 
“burn, burn, burn” in a “wild yea- 
saying over-burst of American joy,” 
Kerouac’s travels in On the Road 
also end in a tired acceptance of an 
unchanged self and society. In a 
more analytic history of the same 
characters, Clellon Holmes’ Go, the 
guilty rebels’ group motive is de- 
veloped as “an inability to believe 
in anything and the craving 
for excess which it inspired.” The 
case is well-made; yet the “beat,” 
like the heroes of most of the novels 
we have been discussing, also show 
a naive and even frenzied willing- 
ness to believe in almost any form of 
salvation. Perhaps the disenchant- 
ment and the religiosity do fit to- 
gether in that the fanciful nostrums 
are just another form of excess prov- 
ing a deeper inability to believe in 
anything. 

In The Dharma Bums, Kerouac’s 
next record of his totai power of 
literal recall, 4 la Thomas Wolfe, the 
disenchantment with the vapidity of 
the vast American suburb mesmer- 
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ized to its television image gets 
underscored. (The only good thing 
that can be said for this malaise, 
Kerouac shrewdly notes, is its non- 
violence; imaginative paralysis has 
its virtues.) The Dharma Bums, it- 
self a less violent book than On the 
Road, still seeks ecstatic contact with 
the actuality of the outcast’s Amer- 
ican road. However, as with Salinger, 
some magic is required to dispel fear, 
social inadequacy, childhood yearn- 
ings, and sexual guilt. The hunger 
for vivid actuality, though poignant 
in its city-boy discovery of nature 
and solitude (particularly on Deso- 
lation Peak), disappears in a home- 
brewed version of Oriental abstrac- 
tions. The old American excess of 
positive thinking, which for Ker- 
ouac’s hero now replaces the earlier 
benzedrine, marijuana, and hot 


automobiles (but not cheap Cali- 
fornia wine), provides but another 
form of exorcism of rebellion which 
allows Ray Smith to come down 
from his mountain and embrace the 
world of ordinary America. 

The exorcism of American ex- 


tremity, that “diabolism” beneath 
the surface blandness which struck 
D. H. Lawrence so forcefully on re- 
reading the classics of American lit- 
erature, would appear to be a major 
purgative function of the journey 
down the American road. That the 
simultaneously idyllic and guilty 
flight of rebellion leads right back to 
a purged affirmation of the origin- 
ally unacceptable society and self is 
not new—Melville and Whitman had 
been there before—though the pat 
rapidity and easy indulgence with 
which one can get done with the 
road and back to the uncritical em- 
bracement of mediocrity, individual 
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and social, may be particularly of 
our time. 

At any rate, the American road, 
whether treated with ecstasy, social 
passion, fantasy, or moralisms, pro- 
vides an insistent image of primal 
American reality. Even the rococo 
imagination of Vladimir Nabokov, 
searching for some parabolic scenery 
and lapidary horrors for Lolita, finds 
his most precise moments of gro- 
tesque comic vision and of character 
revelation and penance in the pro- 
longed journey down the culture of 
the American highway. For the road 
seems to provide most emphatically 
all the clichéd, but apparently 
nonetheless true, qualities of our 
spirit of place; the mobility, the 
discordant profusion, the natural 
grandeur and the machined grace- 
lessness, the candid gesture fused 
with huckstering dishonesty, the 
rootlessness, efficiency, naiveté, cal- 
culation, shine, spread, and all the 
freedom of blurred meanings. 

Despite the diversity of treatment, 


for the experiences ‘of the American ~~ 


road in these and other contemporary 
novels, ranging from subtle irony to 
representative pathology, several 
common characteristics should not 
be ignored. The continuity of the 
novels of the ’40s and ’50s with the 
naturalism of the °30s and earlier 
seems evident, regardless of artistic 
sophistication and stylization. The 
American Joe on the road was a 
social fact of major proportions from 
the Depression on back, and the 
rightness of taking to the road has 
often been a piece of folk-wisdom 
passed on from father to son; in 
other words, wandering the road to 
confront violent actuality and its 
penance provides a tradition with 
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poetic possibilities comparable to 
those different European traditions 
which genteel literary academicians 
long for, while oblivious to ones that 
do exist here. Literary mythologists 
may wish to link the American Joe’s 
rebellion and amorality, as well as the 
incantatory curses of his style, with 
romantic demonism. Literary mor- 
alists (who dominate current literary 
discussion) may ruminate on why an 
archetypal American hero exalts the 
knowledge of crude sensations and 
irrational actions above culture and 
reason. And the moralists may then 
inveigh against talented authors who 
insist on elaborating excess, height- 
ened compassion, and amoral knowl- 
edge rather than middle-class educa- 
tion, morals, and manners. But the 
search for a Paradisiacal way out of 
American life and the tense need for 
mobility run much deeper. For the 
road leads out of guilt at American 
success; as in Anderson’s Dark 
Laughter and Bourjaily’s Hound of 
the Earth, flight down the anonym- 
ity of the American road, from the 
family and the factory, from the 
suburban wife and the atomic re- 
search laboratory, provides an expi- 
ation for even belonging at all to 
modern society. There is of course 
some irony in self-chosen alienation 
in a society which, despite its heavily 
forced geniality, is shot through with 
the compulsions of lonely and guilty 
outsiders. 

The variety of the novels using 
the motif of the road also has another 
unity behind the individualized 
styles, for part of the stylization con- 
sists of a detailed heightening of sen- 
sation, a frequently savage assertion 
of physical fact as the one certitude 
(the sweat-and-pimples delineation 
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of a face, the fulsome sexuality, the 
lavish detail of mass-Americana, the 
counterposing of disparate senses and 
scenes). Perhaps the poeticization 
seeks an amor fati in the despair 
about identity in a mass-function- 
alist society, and so exalts what is. 
Thus the continuing effort to yoke 
poetic art and natural extremity 
may well be the way of our major 
novelistic vitality—far more rele- 
vant than Jamesian cerebration and 
refinement. 


Quite possibly, the significant 
American road now belongs more to 
literature than fact. The hitchhiker 
going through the fabled names of 
mimeographed places on highways 
10-20-30-40, or the alien driver ball- 
ing West on route 66 (the subject 
of a popular song a decade ago) may 
become as anachronistic as the 
bindle-stiff and the hobo jungle, re- 
placed by the equally gross tourist 
who is, however, unfortunately in- 
sulated from his own experience and 
conditioned out of his own sensa- 
tions. The image of the American 
road and the naturalistic Joe who 
most fully represents its import re- 
mains notable as much for what he 
lacks as for his avidity: Telemachus 
without a father, Odysseus without 
Ithaca, Apuleius and Quixote with- 
out an ideal Lady, infernal pilgrim 
without pagan or puritan guide... 
The energy, the longing, the mo- 
bility, the obscure penance, and the, 
purposelessness are all, I think, fun- 
damental to the current American 
reality in which the ideal yearnings 
need to be rundown and burnedout 
to ordinary, trivial, neon-and- 
chrome dimensions. 

The repeated view through the 
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kaleidoscope of American highway 
culture suggests that the blandly and 
slickly adaptive current scene has a 
rather different essential substance. 
Imaginatively viewed, our fat of or- 
dinariness and complacency is struc- 
tured by violent and guilty longings. 
Pursuing them, the contemporary 
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hero finds a fluid society but a closed 
world of possibilities in which his 
rebellion and flight do not lead to 
new adventure but rather, to an ex- 
haustion of being. His affirmative 
hyperbole does not hide the sense of 
defeat about the world we live in and 
its elaborately circular roads. 


The Kiln 


R. W. STALLMAN 


Melville could not conceal 


Guilt he could not utter; 


So Billy Budd must stutter. 


In Hawthorne, too, we feel 


Art purging what’s within. 


What fired Hawthorne’s art 


Was his own marble heart, 


His unpardonable sin. 


He’s his own Ethan brand. 


Melville he thought volcanic, 


And he withdrew in panic. 


Here, too, he showed his hand. 


Icarus casts his spell 


Only because he fell. 


Three Poems 


JOHN TAGLIABUE 


Hidden between the Small Trees 


JAPANESE ART 


Hidden between the small beautiful trees in the great distance 
are small houses 
like the thoughts of two lovers or fireflies almost asleep 


in the summer night. 


A Fan 


A fan 

so simple 

and so true 

and so intricate with nature 

that it wants to see you 

was made by Korin Ogata 

with the help of blue green leaves 

and the wind. 

So it all turned out well , 
that summer. 


Picture—A Tree That Is Gnarled and Knotty 


A tree that is gnarled and knotty like an old man 
or an old musical instrument had by it a stream 
that whirled like many memories and also it gave forth 


small red flowers that startled every space into Spring. 


